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VER since the adoption of the Constitution of the United 

States, the scheme of defining and limiting in a written in- 
strument the rights of the co-ordinate branches of the government, 
and of laying down in it broad principles by which to guide them 
in the performance of their duties, has been regarded by the average 
American citizen as the sure foundation upon which the fabric of 
State legislation should be erected. We are so familiar in this 
country with this system, and so accustomed to regard as axiomatic 
the theories which induced our ancestors to adopt it, that we look 
with distrust upon the advocates of a government where the Legis- 
lature is practically omnipotent. Each score of years we dole out 
to our legislators a fresh lease of power with increased restric- 
ions, unwilling to trust them with more of Jove’s power than is 
absolutely necessary to carry on the affairs of men while Jove 
nods. We are strongly inclined to think that this idea is a false 
one, and that it would be far preferable to grant almost unlimited 
powers to our representatives, and at the same time to hold them 
strictly responsible for their most trifling acts. Disguise the fact 
as our vanity may prompt us to do, broadly stated it amounts to 
this—that every quarter of a century we elect a respectable and 
intelligent legislative body to bind us, though voluntarily, hand 
and foot, for another generation, and to undo by the enactment 
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of general propositions for our future government the evil which 
has accumulated through bad legislation in the past. Cunningly 
as your restrictions may be devised, there are always new abuses 
which it is impossible to foresee, and which can only be remedied 
after their occurrence. Our views on this subject are, we believe, 
not generally shared; but we are convinced that, as the average 
voter grows more intelligent, the crazy governmental machine 
will be simplified, and that a system by means of which compli- 
cated legal locks are devised to keep in safety the most precious 
of our liberties, and a set of professional thieves then solicited to 
pick them for a large reward, will be regarded as less safe than 
to have them guarded by men in whom we can confide, on which- 
ever side of the fastenings they may be placed. 

It is our design in this article to examine briefly the causes 
which have contributed to render our State politics so degraded, 
and to suggest such modifications in the present Constitution as 
may lead, we believe, to purer legislation. 

Perhaps the most potent evil from which we suffer is the pre- 
valence of a system by means of which so vast a body of men, 
including all nationalities and containing all grades of mental 
capacity in their number, has a share in the choice of their repre- 
sentatives. Apart from its more obvious vices there is one which 
is, we think, frequently lost sight of, and which might be materially 
diminished. This is the difficulty of making personal worth felt 
in a large constituency, and the existence of strict party discipline 
which becomes necessary to manceuvre successfully the vast array 
of voters on either side, in consequence of which his identity and 
individuality is almost entirely lost. Take, for example, Phila- 
delphia, with its four senatorial districts and its vote, which varies, 
according to the exigency of the occasion, from 120,000 to 150,- 
ooo ballots. Each State Senator has, therefore, a constituency of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 voters to whom to address himself. All 
possibility of intelligent combination is of course lost in this inco- 
herent mass, limited as it is, not by any community of interests, 
but by curious mathematical figures contrived by the ingenious 
brain of some master in the art of gerrymandering. 

We should suggest for this evil, as well as for the bribery which 
renders an honest man so helpless in all his attempts at reform, a 
common remedy, the advantage of which has long been felt both 
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in England and in Massachusetts. We mean a considerable increase 
in the number of members of the Legislature of the State. The 
certain result would be that each voter would take more interest, 
because he would possess more importance, in the election, and 
that the candidate for office could canvass his district far more 
easily and efficiently. A man’s character as it is known among 
his neighbors is a far more accurate test of his moral worth than 
the scandalous innuendoes or the fulsome praises of a newspaper 
campaign ; and such a character would be his principal recom- 


mendation to office. Hearsay would give way to personal obser- 
vation. 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
To be unknown would no longer be a recommendation to office. 
Another important result from such a system would be the much 
greater difficulty in packing conventions, and the greater facility 
with which party discipline might be broken. The voter, too, 
would take a more individual interest in his representative, and 
a greater responsibility, because owed to fewer persons, would be 
felt by the latter. It is true that the dishonest man would still 
have relatively an equal share in the selection of the candidate, 
but isolated, his power is gone, and his helplessness becomes at 
once apparent. 

But how are we to cope with ignorance on the part of the voter, 
which is, after all, the prime cause of our present sufferings? 
We must have recourse to that potent instrument which we have 
forged with so great toil and at so vast an expense—the Public 
School. 

Let us not be misunderstood; the present system appears to us 
far from perfect, both in what it teaches and in the manner of 
conveying what is taught. Our weapon needs sharpening, and, 
as we all know, it is far harder to sharpen a dull instrument than 
to keep one already sharp from becoming dull. Two theories 
have always prevailed concerning the system of public schools— 
the one, that, it is unjust to take their money from the rich to 
supply the poor with the so-called luxury of education ; the other, 
which after hard struggles has won the day, that in a country 
where universal suffrage prevails, the State shouldsee that every citi- 
zen is rendered as capable as possible of exercising the important 
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powers committed to his care. If there is to be any advance in 
our political life, and if all progression comes from the people, it 
should no longer be left doubtful whether he will prepare himself 
for his work or not. As well leave a soldier’s training to his own 
inclinations. The State hasa certain property in each of her citi- 
zens, and the latter should be taught to regard the duty of serving 
her at the polls as sacred as that of bearing arms in her defense 
against an invading enemy. We believe that a clause making 
education compulsory throughout the State, while leaving the 
application of the law to the Legislature, should be a part of the 
new Constitution. 

Another great source of corruption arises from the vast number 
of offices to be filled by election, and frequently to be paid by 
fees. The position of the professional politician is a lucrative one, 
and the frequent elections give the dullest man a training before 
which intelligence and honesty are generaily routed. To destroy 
this evil you must take away the nutriment on which it lives; 
starve it, and it will soon die a natural death. Abolish the whole 
system of fees; substitute for them fixed and sufficient salaries ; 
reduce the number of elective officers as much as possible, and 
lengthen their tenure of office. Every officer who is not strictly 
political should be appointable and removable by the proper au- 
thorities, who should be held strictly responsible for the employ- 
ment of their patronage. The municipal elections, too, should 
be held at such times that politics could by no possibility be intro- 
duced into them. 

Still another cause, the vast effect of which is too generally 
ignored, is the influence and the result of a long-continued war. 
The enormous power thrown into the hands of the Executive, the 
tightening of those lines which always divide parties, and the 
principle that the end must be accomplished, no matter how or 
by whom, are but several out of many of the legitimate results of 
every war. These evils can only be cured by time, which is 
a slow agent. Let us strive to render the task as simple a one a 
possible. 

The last cause to which we shall allude of our present imperfect 
system of government, is the much smaller number of men in 
America who unite both leisure and capacity than in any country 
in Europe, and the extreme difficulty of utilizing such men as we 
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posses;. As the country grows richer, of course men of leisure will 
multiply ; the other half of the difficulty might be much lessened 
by the means suggested. We have only to instance the Board of 
State Charities and the Philadelphia Park Commission, to prove 
how efficiently, and honestly, very arduous duties are performed in 
those positions by many of the best men in the State. 

Let us now examine the principal features of the present Con- 
stitution of this State, and indicate, as we do so, what changes we 
believe to be desirable in that instrument. We shall make use of 
a general subdivision of the subject into 

I. The Executive. 

II. The Judiciary. 

Ill. The Legislative. 

IV. Elections—Proportional Representation. 

V. Public Education. 

I. And first, we consider the tenure of office of the Governor a 
subject of considerable importance. In this State that officer is 
elected once every three years; it is therefore only once in every 
twelve years that the President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernor are chosen about the same time, and that the nomination of 
one can have much effect upon the election of the other. How 
bad is the result despite its rare recurrence was visible at the nomi- 
nation and election of the present Governor elect. One of the 
strongest grounds urged for the nomination of Senator Buckalew 
was that he would draw more anti-Grant Republicans than any 
other candidate, and we all know that personal merit was less dis- 
cussed during the campaign, than the question under which of the 
two great banners each candidate had enrolled himself. Ifit be des- 
irable to remove State politics from the influence of the federal gov- 
ernment, in three cases out of four, as at present, why not alto- 
gether; and this can be readily effected by lengthening the Gov- 
ernor’s term of office to four years, and by electing him in the mid- 
dle of the President’s term. In Ohio the Governor is chosen for 
two years, but never in the same year with the President, and in 
that State this plan has been found to be of great advantage. 

To the offices of Attorney General and Secretary of State, 
already appointed by the Governor, we should add those of State 
Treasurer and of Commissioner of Public Education, an office of 
which we shall have occasion to say a few words under the last di 
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vision of our subject. The election ofso thoroughly an executive 
officer as the State Treasurer by either the legislature or the people 
must be fraught with evil, and is in direct violation of the spirit 
of our form of government, by which one of the most important 
duties vested in the head of the Executive department is that of 
appointing all subordinate executive officers. _Howcan the fitness 
of aman whose qualifications are necessarily of such a nature that 
they can be known but to one or two before actually exercised, be 
determined by the nominating conventions of 600,000 voters? As 
the matter stands, the appointment of this important officer is really 
placed in the hands of a few men, but they are unfortunately 
wholly irresponsible and cease to exist as soon as the end for 
which they have striven is accomplished. How would the govern- 
mental finances of Great Britain flourish if Mr. Lowe were elected 
by all the good and substantial freeholders in that kingdom ; and 
it would be withholding justice from Mr. Boutwell to deny that 
the Treasury Department might fare worse than at present, ifa less 
honest and more popular financier should be chosen by universal 
suffrage to replace him. Our scheme of government can only be 
improved by rendering to the Executive what is due to the Execu- 
tive, and then watching carefully how he dispenses his patronage, 
and making him strictly responsible for the exercise of it. 

But of all the offices which it is most desirable to take from the 
hands of the irresponsible many, that of a judge is of most impor- 
tance. The arguments in favor of this change are so numerous 
and those against it so opposed to the unanimous opinion of civi- 
lized Europe, that those persons who are still in favor of an elec- 
tive judiciary can only defend it on the ground that it has worked 
pretty well in the State of Pennsylvania. To those, however, 
whose scientific education has taught them to expect an effect, 
however remote, when they observe the existence and unceasing 
operation of a cause, it is hardly necessary to state that if the sys- 
tem is founded upon a misconception it cannot long continue 
tolerable. With an elective judiciary the judge must court the 
suffrage of those whem he should be raised far above, and whether 
he does it with money or by inclining unfairly the even scales of © 
justice, the result must be most deplorable, more dangerous per- 
haps in the latter case than in the former, because less capable of 
detection. The judge should be placed on a pedestal so high and 
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so firm that the winds and the waves of politicgland pecuniary 
temptation might dash against it in vain, and leave him asunyield- 
ing as he will alwaysand only be when impure motives are so far 
below that they cannot reach him. 

In this State we were once possessed of a system which is looked 
upon in the most benighted of European countries as the very 
foundation of justice and good government, but the disappointed 
ambition of a few men was strong enough to make us abandon 
the principle of zud/a vestigia retrorsum, and that patient beast of 
burden, the State, was loaded with a weight which, if she doesnot 
soon refuse to carry it farther, will finally break her back. The 
judicial morality (?) of New York and of Missouri is but a precursor 
of what must follow here unless the destroying agencies are 
arrested. In the latter State, it is true, a sort of poetic justice is 
administered to the judiciary of a kind which it is certainly more 
blessed to give than to receive, and lynch law not infrequently 
lifts its head to punish those who have been derelict. So violent 
a remedy can only be used, however, in extreme cases, and is 
always liable to the misapplication of the most zealous, as in 
Missouri, where, about a year ago, two thoroughly dishonest 
judges were shot in a railroad car, together with an unfortunate 
man who was gifted by nature with a face which resembled too 
closely the third member of this exemplary court. 

There is in the present Constitution of Pennsylvania an excellent 
proviso to the effect that the Governor shall remove any judicial 
officer, on the address of two-thirds of each branch of the Legisla- 
ture, for any reasonable cause which shall not be a sufficient ground 
ofimpeachment. Anappointed judiciary, to hold office during good 
behavior, with a provision that any memberof the court who should 
become incapacitated by age or by bodily or mental infirmity 
from the further discharge of his duties, should be retired tor life 
upon a suitable pension—say one-half of his annual salary—would, 
we believe, secure the approbation of every intelligent member of 
the community. The proviso of a retiring pension we believe to 
be but scant justice. Republics, from the time of Athens, have been 
systematically ungrateful to their public officers—a sin which has 
frequently been returned by the public servant seeking to prepare 
himself, like the unjust steward, against the day of dismissal. It 
is the honest man that has worn out his faculties in the exact- 
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ing service of hi§ country who is often thrown aside like a cast-off 
habit. How often is he obliged to exclaim as Adam did to Oli- 
ver—‘‘Is old dog my reward? Most true, I have lost my teeth 
in your service.”’ 

One great objection to our present judicial system is the ease 
with which cases are appealed from the lower to the higher courts, 
the consequent overburdening of the latter, and in all cases where 
the amount involved is considerable the necessary delay of justice 
and the practical inutility of the lower court. 

Two plans have been already suggested to remedy this evil— 
the one, that a pecuniary limit should be placed upon all cases 
appealed to the Supreme Court, involying we will say less than 
two thousand dollars; the other, that an expensive system of costs 
should be adopted, as in England, so that small cases could not be 
appealed with pecuniary success. Both of these plans are defec- 
tive. Justice, like death, should knock with equal step at the 
door of rich and poor; and an important principle yet undecided 
is frequently involved in a case where but a few hundred dollars 
are claimed. We would suggest as a substitute the following 
general plan. 

Let all appealed cases before going to the Supreme Court be 
argued before a kind of Court of Exchequer Chamber, to consist 
of the judges of the two Courts of Common Pleas of the counties 
most contiguous to that in which the case was first argued. Let 
the decision of this Court of Appeal be final in all cases under 
two thousand dollars, except where a majority of the judges com- 
posing it shall certify that the principle involved is sufficiently 
important to make it desirable that it should be decided by the 
Supreme Court. 

In speaking of the judiciary, we must not fail to notice an 
abuse which has crept into the constitutions of many of the 
States, and which we hope to see absent from the new one 
for this State. We mean the provision by means of which 
the Chief-Justiceship of the Supreme Court is made a pretty 

toy with which to ornament in succession the venerable 
brows of the puisne judges. If it be an invidious distinction to 
clothe one judge with more honor than his companions upon the 
bench, let the office be aitogether abolished, but do not let it lose 
its meaning, authority and influence by: making it a question 
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of time with each judge whether he shall succeed to it or 
not. If there be any functions peculiar to the office requiring 
particular faculties in their exercise, one man must necessarily be 
more competent than another to perform them, and his claims 
should be passed upon by the appointing power rather than by 
the blind decision of time and chance. 

A most strange restriction upon the judges of the lower courts 
is to be found in the clause of the present Constitution, which en- 
acts that during their continuance in office they shall reside within 
the district or county for which they are respectively elected. 
Obviously, one of the principal advantages of the present English 
plan of going on circuits is, that the judge is entirely removed 
above the petty scandals and prejudices of any given locality, so 
that he brings to bear in the hearing of any cause a mind thor- 
oughly unwarped by influences which are the most difficult to 
resist, because the most impalpable—the peculiar tone and mode of 
thought of the community where he dispenses justice. While the 
prejudices of the country districts are perhaps still too violent 
to admit of any radical change in the present system of county 
courts, it would not be amiss to strike from our new Constitution 
the record of so weak and blind a prejudice, which, it is to be 
hoped, the least intelligent have now prepared to discard. 

A reform of very great importance, which has recently attracted 
much public attention in Philadelphia on account of the strenu- 
ous but ineffectual attempts of the Reform Society to rid the com- 
munity of the present abuse, is the suggested appointment by 
their respective courts, or a majority of the members thereof, of the 
subordinate officers of those courts, viz.: prothonotaries, clerks, etc. 

A member of this Bar, some years ago, went to the then pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia and 
asked to see his road docket. ‘‘I don’t keep none,’’ answered 
this worthy, who, having been unsuccessful in his original vocation 
of blacksmith, had taken refuge in politics. The lawyer then 
reported the matter to the president judge of the court, and the 
prothonotary was summoned to answer for the derelictions of the 
past. ‘Why don’t you keep a road docket?’’ said the judge. 
‘* Shall I make anything more by it?’’ was the evasive answer of 
the prothonotary. The judge then explained that, although there 
were to be no forthcoming fees, the interests of justice and of the 
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community which Mr. served must be regarded by him. 
The prothonotary left the judge’s presence with a determined vis- 
age. A few days afterward the same member of the bar, after 
searching in vain for the expected docket, asked the prothontary 
why he had not obeyed the orders of the judge. ‘‘ Judge 

be damned,’’ was that gentleman’s reply. ‘‘We are both of us 
elected by the same people, and my office is a damned sight bet- 
ter than his, for I make a lot more money by it.’’ We have very 
little doubt that this is the natural way of looking upon their rela- 
tive positions, entertained by many prothonotaries, and we should 
suggest, as a means of introducing a more subordinate spirit, the 
appointment of all such worthy men by the courts themselves, in 
which case they might be taught to realize that they were the 
officers of the courts and not of that much less exacting and far 
more long-suffering body—the public itself. 

The office of Alderman or justice of the peace has, in our large 
cities, been so long associated with all that is disreputable in po- 
litics and in morality, that it has become a serious question with 
those interested in political reform whether it should net be alto- 
gether abolished, or, at least, radically changed. 


In England, the Justice of the Peace, up to the beginning of the 
reign of Edward the Third, either claimed that office by prescrip- 
tion or was bound to exercise it by the tenure of his lands, or, 
lastly, was chosen by the freeholders of the county. But in order 
to prevent the disturbances which were apprehended at the death 
of Edward the Second, the new king sent writs to all the sheriffs 
in England commanding each that the peace be kept throughout 
his bailiwick, on pain of disinheritance and loss of life and limb. 
A few weeks afterward an act was passed in Parliament in which 
it was ordained that good men and lawful should be assigned to 
keep the peace. 

Such is briefly the account which Sir William Blackstone gives 
of the origin of the appointment of justices of the peace. They 
are now selected on the recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and are appointed by special commission under the great seal. 
The ordinary justice of the peace in England receives no emolu- 
ment, but in London and in certain populous districts it has be- 
come customary to appoint paid magistrates, and generally with 
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additional powers. (See various statutes passed during the reign 
of the present sovereign. ) 

In France the trial of small and pecuniarily unimportant cases 
is committed to the juge de paix, who is appointed by the govern- 
ment, receives a salary, and must have had a certain amount of 
legal training. 

In the city of Philadelphia the office has so utterly fallen from 
its high estate that but few men of respectability, and, we believe we 
may say, none of education, can or do enter it. The feelings of 
the Bar of Philadelphia on this subject were made known to the 
public last winter, when a deputation of aldermen went up to 
Harrisburg for the purpose of inducing the Legislature to pass a 
bill enlarging their jurisdiction. A few members of the Bar fol- 
lowed these noble justices, and despite the pecuniary means at 
the disposal of the latter, convinced our law-makers that the feel- 
ings of the general public would be so outraged by the passage of 
the proposed measure that the bill was defeated by a small 
majority. 

The surroundings, too, of the present aldermen are of such a 
nature that, while many an honest man is mulcted, many a knave 
escapes. We would recall to our readers the scene between Jus- 
tice Shallow and Davy, in which the latter begs the former to 
‘*countenance’’ William Visor, of Wincot, against Clement 
Parkes, of the Hill. 

‘* Shallow. Thereare many complaints, Davy, against that Visor ; 
‘*that Visor is an arrant knave on my knowledge. 

‘* Davy. I grant your worship that he is a knave, sir; but yet, 
‘*God forbid, sir, but a knave should have some countenance at his 
‘* friend’s request. An honest man, sir, is able to speak for him- 
‘self, when a knave is not. The knave is mine honest friend, sir ; 
‘* therefore, I beseech your worship, let him be countenanced. 

‘* Shallow. Go to, I say; he shall have no wrong.’’ 

So bitterly has this evil been felt, that the last presentment of 
the grand jury recommends the Constitutional Convention to 
abolish the office of alderman. 

We should suggest that all aldermen should be appointed by 
the Governor of the State, with the assent, if that restriction be 
considered necessary, of the mayor of the city; or, in the case of 
the county, by the sheriff of the county. Then let the Governor 
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be held by the press, and by public opinion strictly responsible 
for every appointee; if he offend, let the Governor have, as now, 
the power of summary removal. Let the aldermen receive a suit- 
able salary, and let the pernicious system of fees be entirely 
abolished. 

We have only to add, in addition to what we have already said 
upon the subject, that we think that membership of the Bar should 
be a necessary qualification. Aldermen who had arudimentary legal 
education, who continued in office during good behavior, and 
who by the enjoyment of a fixed salary were removed from the 
invincible temptation of always deciding for the plaintiff, would 
relieve our Court of Common Pleas of a vast amount of entirely 
unnecessary litigation. 


III. We have already said that we thought that the number of 
members of the Legislature should be largely increased. We 
would suggest that it should bear a ratio to the present one of 
about four to one. The House of Representatives now consists 
of one hundred members, and the Senate of thirty-three. We 
should suggest four hundred and fifty as the number of the House, 
of which fifty should be chosen by the whole State as members at 
large, and four hundred by small constituencies. A proportional 
increase in the Senate would give a little more than a hundred 
and twenty members. Our plan would be to elect one hundred 
of these from senatorial districts and twenty from the State at 
large. Each constituency, however, should be allowed to choose 
its representative in whatever part of the State he might reside. 
The desire to have every legislator a resident of his particular dis- 
trict, is like the anxiety displayed so often by the benevolent law- 
maker in the passage of usury laws to make the rate at which 
money is borrowed low. In the one case as in the other the in- 
terests of the individual may safely be left to his own management ; 
and it may be assumed, if a city district select to represent it one 
who resides in the country, or vce versa, that it is but an exer- 
cise of a most valuable privilege, and in consequence of the con- 
viction that the constituency will be better represented in that way. 
Far more important is such a liberty inthis country than in Eng- 
land, on account of the much slighter prevalence of country life 
among the more cultivated classes here, and the constantly in- 
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creasing exodus from the country to the city among those who are 
untrammeled in the choice of their place of abode. 


Another change which we hope to see effected, is that by which 
the Attorney General, the Secretary of the State, the State Trea- 
surer, and the Superintendent of Public Education, should be 
made ex officio members of the Legislature, without a vote, as the 
delegates of the Territories of the United States in the House of 
Representatives. The advantage of rapid and easy communica- 
tion between the Executive and Legislative departments cannot 
be too highly estimated, and the former should have a less clumsy 
way of communicating with the latter than by a message. As a 
matter of fact, not a single session passes without the recommenda- 
tion of several measures on the part of the Governor, and it is im- 
portant that their advantages should be well explained in order 
to be duly appreciated. 


In the Constitution of the State of Illinois the Legislature is 
prohibited from passing special laws in the following amongst 
other enumerated cases : 


Granting Divorces. 

Laying out, opening, altering and working roads or highways. 

Vacating roads, town plats, streets, alleys and public grounds. 

Locating or changing county seats. 

Regulating county and township affairs. 

Regulating the jurisdiction and duties of justices of the peace, 
police magistrates and constables. 


Incorporating cities, towns or villages, or changing or amending 
the charter of any town, city or village. 

Regulating the rate of interest on money. 

Granting to any corporation, association or individual the right 
to lay down railroad tracks, or amending charters for such pur- 
pose. 

Granting to any corporation, association or individual any 
special or exclusive privilege, immunity or franchise whatever. 

In all cases where a general law can be made applicable, no 
special law shall be enacted, etc. 

Many of these provisos are drawn up with so much looseness as 
to be easily evaded; but the object which they aim at attaining 
is excellent. ; 
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IV. As long as we have so many elections, and so many offices 
to fill, we shall have an army of trained politicians belonging to 
both parties, who will fight desperately for the spoils. If 
our suggestions regarding the increase of the appointing power of 
the Governor be listened to, there would be but few officers to 
choose by vote excepting the members of the Legislature and of 
Congress, the Governor and the President. ‘The members of the 
Legislature should, we think, be chosen at such times that no 
State election should be held in the same year with a United 
States election. By the present Constitution of Illinois, the term 
of office of the Senate and of the House of Representatives is 
respectively four and two years. We hope to see the same terms 
introduced in Pennsylvania. 

There should be a distinct separation between municipal and 
political elections; the former should therefore be held in the 
spring and the latter in the autumn. This is now the case in 
Ohio and some of the New England States, and the system works 
admirably. 


The present mode of voting is open to the gravest objections. 
It is asserted, and believed to be true, that a majority which does 
not exceed five thousand votes may easily be turned into a 
minority in a large city. We refer our readers to the new Ballot 
Bill in England, which endeavors to put a check upon repeating 
and fraudulent personation, by giving a means of ascertaining 
how each man has voted incase of acontested election. Unless 
some remedy can be suggested for the great frauds which annually 
take place, it is a doubtful question whether vva voce voting be 
not preferable to the ballot. This interesting subject will, we 
hope, occupy much attention in the Constitutional Convention. 

A further question of electoral reform which receives more and 
more that public attention which actual experience has now begun 
to prove its claim to, is that of Proportional Representation. 

The agitation of this question in Denmark, in England, in 
Switzerland, in France and in this country while it at first merely 
enlisted some progressive minds of these countries in itsadvocacy, 
has now finally compelled the homage of the ruling masses, and 
some half-dozen of the various systems devised to secure fair rep- 
resentation to minority and majority alike, are now in use, sanc- 
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tioned by statute, or indeed by being embodied, as in Illinois, in 
the Constitution, the organic law of the State. 

Of the merit of the principle of proportional representation, no 
earnest thinker can have any doubt. 

To advocate this principle is, indeed in one sense, equivalent to 
saying, ‘‘ Representative government should be representative,’’ 
but the seeming truism will be found fertile in new and beneficent 
truths. Evidently a representative body should be as far as possi- 
ble the mirror of its whole constituency. The leading interests of 
the voters should find their accredited representative in the delib- 
erative body, and if they are to be fairly represented at all it can 
only be by giving each its due proportion of the deliberative 
body. The term ‘‘ Minority Representation’’ is therefore unfor- 
tunate, for the true theory does not infringe on the rights of the 
majority; that the majority rules and must rule, is implied and 
maintained in the very name of proportional representation. 

It is, however, an acknowledged defect of some of the new 
schemes of election that under them a minority may possibly elect a 
majority of candidates. This was lately done under the cumulative 
vote in Illinois, and likewise in England; and the limited vote 
used in the choice of members of the Constitutional Convention 
is liable to the same objection. Thissame accusation holds good, 
however, against the great national scheme of election which the 
wisdom of our fathers devised for us, and under which we live. 
Under the single district system (now in use in all the States in 
Congressional elections) as late as 1867 a Republican majority 
of voters in Ohio elected a Democratic majority tothe Legislature. 

The history of this single district system, and the reform agita- 
tion which led to its substitution for the general ticket, is exceed- 
ingly suggestive. 

It was, as far as we know, first developed in a valuable paper on 
‘* Electoral Reform,’’ read by Mr. S. Dana Horton, of the Cin- 
cinnati Bar, before the Literary Club of that city, and afterward 
printed in the Cincinnati Gazeffe. It affords a curious commentary 
on the frivolous opposition of to-day to proportional representa- 
tion, to find Mr. Pickens, of North Carolina, advocating in Con- 
gress the great reform measure of that time as giving a “ fair rep- 
resentation to the minority,’’ though the experience of fifty years 
suggests bitter comments on his hope that it would “ destroy the 
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power of caucusses and self-appointed committees.’’ Evidently a 
great danger to be avoided in the discussion of these questions, 
lies in what many of its partisan advocates in this country have 
already done: they have been too willing to assume that some one 
pet scheme of election is proportional representation itself. 

Granted the theory of representations of interests in due propor 
tion, the practical question ensues, what particular instrument 
is fittest to secure this end; and it isonly exhaustive study, crown- 
ed by actual experience, that can solve this problem successfully. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Convention will content 
itself with laying down the fundamental principles of proportional 
representation, and leave to the Legislature the duty of determin- 
ing uponsuch special schemes as experience from time to time 
may prove to be the best. 

In the paper from which we have quoted, the writer describes 
in the following terms a scheme of which Philadelphia was the 
birthplace. 

‘* The Gilpin scheme, different from all of those hitherto de- 
** scribed, is that proposed by Mr. Thos. Gilpin, of Philadelphia, in 
‘* a pamphlet bearing date 1844, and dedicated to the American Phi- 
‘*losophical Society. His plan bears upon its face the great recom- 
** mendation of simplicity, and is, indeed, so obvious an application 
‘< of the principle of equality and justice to representation, so self- 
‘evident a development of the theory of representative govern- 
‘ment, that it can hardly fail to have occurred to earlier writers 
‘if any, such there were, that investigated the subject. 

‘*A party that casts athird of the votes is simply to have athird of 
‘the representatives ; the latter are divided up as far as may be in 
‘even proportion. Each party is to have an established ticket ; 
‘* those first on the list are elected in order. He alludes to the prob- 
‘‘lems how to take accounts of scratching and of names added to 
*‘ the list but gives no clear solution. Despite its simplicity, his 
‘* scheme does not appear to have been noticed by those in this coun- 
‘¢ try, and in England, who have been chiefly active in electoral 
‘¢ reform. 

‘«The English plan of the cumulative vote has, as we have seen, 
‘been carried into practice, while Mr. Gilpin’s idea finding sup- 
‘‘ port in Germany and Switzerland, and put into practice in the 
‘«Jatter country, now comes back to us with increased claim upon 
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‘* our notice, as the Geneva free list. Independent discovery is, on 
‘this subject, the order of the day It is not probable that M. 
‘* Frederic Morin, whose work on the subject contributed to the 
‘adoption of this plan, had read that of Mr. Gilpin. 

‘* Since the enlargement of the Canton by the treaties of 1815, 
‘* Geneva has suffered from time to time from the tyranny of ma- 
‘*jorities. The city of Rousseau has had an admirable opportunity 
‘* of learning how the maxims of freedom may, by careful applica- 
‘** tion, be turned into empty phrases. After several bloody revolu- 
‘*tions a better remedy was found in this election system, and the 
‘* force that threatened to break up the government ‘vas now calmly 
‘* conducted to a channel of active usefulness. 

‘* With the scanty materials I have thus far received, Iam unable 
“*to give a detailed account of the Geneva plan of counting scratch- 
‘‘ed and mixed tickets. Its other features are, in general, the same 
‘‘as those of Mr. Gilpin’s plan. 

‘*The Gilpin plan stands alone in securing beyond a chance 
‘* to each party in the district which votes a straight party ticket as 
‘¢ air a representation as it is possible to attain. 

‘* What does it say to those members of the party who are dissat- 
‘‘isfied with the regular ticket ? How does it affect nomination ? 
‘«« The answer here is not satisfactory. Each party nominates, as it 
‘« does now, as many candidates as there are offices to be filled. 
‘¢ These stand on the ticket in a fixed order, and the number of offi- 
“«ces allotted to each party is filled by the party candidates taken 
“* from the head of the party list. Objectionable nominees may then 
‘‘ manage to get their names high on the list, and the good names 
‘*(may be) put lower down, to induce the party to put out its 
‘* strength, in order to poll enough votes to reach the good names, and 
‘* yet the party may only succeed in electing the objectionable men. 

‘In large districts, however, this scheme has one great excellence 
‘*in matters of nomination, and in representing shades of opinion 
‘* within parties. It will be possible to ‘‘ bolt’’ the regular nomina- 
‘«tions without doing the party any harm. The dissatisfied can get 
‘‘up aticket for themselves, put a good man of their party at the 
‘head, and, ifthey cast the proper quota of votes, they can elect 
‘*their man. The Young Democrats can thus elect a Young Demo- 
‘¢ crat, and the Liberal Republicans a Liberal, and this without de- 
‘‘ serting the party colors. In addition, the regular organization, re- 
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‘*cognizing this danger, is stimulated to make its nominations 
‘represent fairly the better elements of the party. 

‘<The smaller the district, however, the less effective is this 
‘* check, for in small districts ‘ bolting’ may, as to-day, throw the 
‘* majority representatives into the hands of the minority party. In 
‘* spite of its shortcomings, we are inclined to believe this scheme 
‘* better adapted to meet the facts of the case at our elections than 
‘*any of the other schemes described. It is based on the necessity 
‘of party and of certainty as to the effects of one’s vote, and it un- 
‘‘deniably improves to a certain degree the conditions of the 
‘* game of nontination.”’ 

It may be interesting to Pennsylvanians to know a fact which 
observation of the current discussion of the question will establish, 
that the opinion of many leading thinkers upon this subject is set- 
tling down to the conclusion that the best solution of the whole 
preblem will be found when the Philadelphia plan can be so modi- 
fied as to give scratched and mixed tickets proper weight on com- 
parison with straight tickets. Various original schemes of this 
kind have been proposed here and in England and Switzerland, 
and indeed the paper from which we have quoted contains one, and 
it is to be hoped that a satisfactory solution of the question may 
eventually be put into practical use in the same State where it was 
first suggested. 

In connection with the Gilpin plan, we would say that we 
strongly advocate the division of the State into both Legislative 
and Congressional districts of sufficient size to elect from each at 
least five members. Nor does this scheme conflict with what we 
have said upon the desirability of small constituencies. If the 
number of voters who select any one candidate is small, all the 
advantages of the system adverted to are gained, while minorities 
can only be fairly represented by combining with other minori- 
ties, and thus ensuring a sufficient quota to elect a representative, 
which could only be the case in a district such as we speak of. 


V. We have a word to say in conclusion regarding the adoption 
of a uniform system of education throughout the State. A certain 
amount of homogeneousness is very desirable. To carry out this 
scheme, we suggest a commissioner of public education, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with asalary, and ex officio a member of 
the House of Representatives. A board of from twelve to twenty 
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members, something like the Board of Public Charities, should be 
appointed by the Governor, without salary, to visit every part of 
the State, confer with local boards, elected as our school directors 
now are, and make reports to the commissioner, who would in 
turn report to the Legislature, by whom such general measures 
should from time to time be passed as might be necessary for the 
promotion of the most thorough and most extended public edu-' 
cation. 

The limits of a magazine article preclude us from saying more 
upon a subject as interesting as it is important to every citizen. 

We have endeavored, in the foregoing pages, to indicate the 
reforms which we thought desirable, without referring to those 
who first proposed them. So little is original in politics, that 
where one does not assert proprietorship in the literary mine the 
ore of which he is engaged in extracting, he can hardly be accused 
of unfairly appropriating the mental property of another. If the 
writer of these hastily compiled pages has fallen into the fault 
which he has sought to avoid, he hereby begs leave to render 
unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s by disclaiming any origi- 
nality in what he has said, other than that which always belongs to 
the latest compiler upon any subject. 


A NURSERY TALE OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 





[This curious relic of the literature of the reign of Ramses II 
was purchased by Mrs. D’Orbiney in Italy and submitted to the 
Vicompte De Rougé in Paris for inspection, who at once recog- 
nized its romantic character, and published an abstract of its con- 
tents in the Revue Arch@ologique. This gave it a high money 
value, and placed it beyond the convenience of the Museum of the 
Louvre to secure it. It was bought by the direction of the British 
Museum, and published in fac simile by that institution. Parts of 
it only were translated into English; but many passages were 
found too obscure for satisfactory translation at that time. Dr. 
Brugsch essayed a complete translation of it into German in 1864, 
and published it in his charming little sketch of travels on the 
Nile, entitled ‘‘ 4us dem Orient,’’ but without making known his 
opinion of its value as bearing upon the complicated mythological 
systems of Egypt, and also necessarily without noticing the rela- 
tion of its principal character to one of the royal cartouches on 
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the second tablet of Abydos, still more recently discovered by 
M. Dumichen, after the corridors of the palace of Seti I. were 
exposed to view by the excavations of Mariette Bey. 

Before undertaking to show the connection which this papyrus 
seems to establish between an apparently historical king of the 
IId dynasty and the hero of a romance of the XIXth (an interval 
of two or three thousand years), I will give an English version of 
Dr. Brugsch’s German translation, condensing somewhat its more 
pleonastic passages, but preserving its genuine Egyptian features. 

Thelanguage and style of all the literature of the XVIIIth and 
XI1Xth dynasties, thus far discovered, is known to be simple and 
artless, likethat of the early Hebrew Scriptures ; even more child- 
like and primitive than that of the Homeric poems, which they 
antedate by six or seven centuries. The story before us is as full 
of feeling as it is fanciful, or, to speak more after Occidental no- 
tions, fantastic. It may be called with almost equal propriety a 
fairy tale or a nursery tale. Its resemblance to some of the 
Mosaic narratives will str ike every mind. The same directness of 
action is seen in both; the same tendency to set phrases opening 
the successive scenes of the drama; the same monotone of narra- 
tion, like recitative in music; and the same sudden and unex- 
pected flashing out ot some more important interest after a wear- 
isome length of childish common place. These are, in fact, 
characteristic qualities common to all vigorous but undisciplined 
and uncultivated imaginations when charged with the fire of ge- 
nius, inspired by great events, and unbridled by those rules of taste 
which successive ages of rising civilization have established for 
modern writers. Indeed, it would be surprising if no such strik- 
ing resemblance appeared ; for the papyrus purports to be written 
by ascribe, named Axnana, for the amusement or instruction of 
the young prince Seti Menephta, during the reign of his father, 
the Greek Sesostris, Ramses IJ. surnamed Meiamun, third king of 
the XIXth dynasty, 1450 B. C., more or less. And Egyptologists, 
who, like Dr. Brugsch, are orthodox believers in the historical 
value of the Mosaic record, agree in calling this Menephta the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, although the monuments record his tem- 
porary exile in Ethiopia (of which every heir apparent to the 
Egyptian empire seems to have been prince by right of birth—a 
sort of Dauphin)—and_ his subsequent restoration to the throne, 
—but not his death in the Red Sea. 

To students of the Pentatuuch, it will not be needful to point 
out coincidents between some of the details of this story, and of 
that of the Hebrew Joseph ; they speak for themselves. ] 


a4 HERE were once two brothers of one mother and one 
father, the elder Anepu, the younger Batau. And Anepu 
had a house and wife; and his younger brother was like his son, 
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and made him clothes, and followed his herds, and helped till the 
fields after ploughing was done, and was a good worker; there 
was not his equal in all Egypt. 

After many days, the younger was, as usual, with the cattle, 
driving them home each evening, laden with fodder from the 
fields, to give them food. The elder sat with his wife, eating and 
drinking, while the younger was in the stable with his cows. 

And when the earth shone with a new day, and the lamp no 
longer burnt, he rose before his elder brother was awake, and 
drove the cattle afield, and carried their meals to the field hands, 
and then followed his herd, who told him where the good grass 
grew, he listening to their words and driving them accordingly ; 
so that they grew large and increased in numbers greatly. 

In ploughing time his elder brother said to him: Let us take 
teams and plough, for the soil shows [above the inundation] and 
it is a good time to plough; bring seed to the field, and we will 

And his younger brother did as he was told. 

And on the morrow they went and had their full of field work, 
and enjoyed it. 

And after many days they were in the field, and [wanted seed] 
and he sent his younger brother, saying: Haste, bring seed out 
from town. And he found his elder brother’s wife sitting, braid-_ 
ing her hair, and said to her: Arise, and give me seed, for I 
must hasten to the fields; my brother ordered me not to dally 
here. She said to him: Go, open the seed chamber, and take 
what thy soul wishest, for my hair might come untwisted if I 
went. Sothe young man went to his stall and got a large basket, 
for he wished to take much seed, and filled it with wheat and bar- 
ley, and bore it thence. She asked: How much? He replied: 
Three measures of barley and two of wheat, in all five, are in my 
hands. Thou art very strong, said she, as I have often noticed. 
Andher heart recognized him. . . and she. . . burnt toward him 
and said: Come, let us have a good quiet hour. Dressup! I 
will give you fine clothes. Then was the*young man as mad as a 
panther at this wicked speech of hers: and then she grew very 
much alarmed. For he said to her: Woman, thou art in the 
place of a mother, and thy husband of a father to me ; for he is 
enough older than I am to be my father. What a great sin hast 
thou said to me! but if thou dost not repeat it, neither will I 

° 
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let a word of it escape my mouth to any one. And taking up 
his burden, he went out to the fields, and joined his elder 
brother, and they were busy and finished the work. 

When the day was at an end and the evening had arrived, then 
turned the elder brother to go home, but the younger followed 
his cattle, loaded himself with all kinds of green produce, and 
drove them to the stable, to the stall, in town. And lo! the 
elder brother’s wife, alarmed at the words that she had uttered, had 
wounded herself, and represented herself as having been over- 
powered by some wicked person, intending to tell her husband: 
Thy younger brother hath overpowered me. So when her hus- 
band returned, as usual, in the evening, and entered his house, and 
found his wife lying there, as if some scoundrel had mishandled 
her, and did not give him water for his hands as usual, nor lit 
the lamp before him, so that his home was in darkness, but lay 
there pale and faint, her husband said : Who has been talking to 
thee? Stand up. She said to him: No one has spoken to me 
except thy younger brother. When he came in to get seed corn, 
and found me sitting alone, he said to me: Come, let us have a 
good quiet hour ; put on thy handsome clothes. That was what 
he said to me. But I did not listen to him. See, said I, am I 
not thy mother, and thy brother, is he not a fatherto thee? That 
was what I said to him. And then he became alarmed, and did 
violence to me, so that I should not inform against him. If, then, 
you let him live, I shall die. See, he came to... . if I bear 
this wicked language, he will certainly do it.(?) At this the 
elder brother was as mad as a panther, and sharpened his axe 
and took it in his hand, and placed himself behind the stall door, 
to kill his younger brother on his return in the evening, driving 
his cattle home to the stall. And when the sun had set, and he 
had loaded himself with all kinds of fodder, as was his wont, he 
approached, and his first cow entered the stall, and said to her 
driver: Beware of thine elder brother, he stands before thee with 
an axe to kill thee; keép away from him ; and he heard what the 
first cow said. Then went a second inand spake in like manner ; 
and he looked beneath the door of the stall, and saw his brother’s 
feet, behind the door, with an axe in his hand. So he laid his 
burden on the ground, and fled sadly thence; and his elder 
brother followed with the axe. And his younger brother com- 

+] 
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plained to the Sun God, Harmachis, saying: Good my Lord, 
thou art the one to distinguish falsehood from truth. And it 
pleased the Sun God to hear his cry, and to raise a flood between 
him and his elder brother, and it was full of crocodiles. And 
one was on one bank, and the other on the other. And the elder 
brother -made two strokes with his hand, but succeeded not in 
killing him. That he did. And the younger brother cried from 
the other bank, saying: Stay and wait till it be daylight on the 
earth, and when the Sun God rises, I will explain myself to thee 
to cause thee to know the truth, for never have I done thee 
wrong. But where thou art I will not stay, but I will go to 
the Cedar Mountain. 

When the earth had grown bright with a new day, the Sun God 
rose, and they saw each other; and the younger said to the elder 
brother: Why pursuest thou, to kill me unrighteously? Hearest 
thou not my mouth say: I am truly thy younger brother, and 
thou wast as a father to me, and thy wife as a mother. Lo, did 
it not happen, that when thou sentest me to bring seed corn, thy 
wife said tome: Come, let us celebrate a quiet hour? Now see, 
she has reversed it all. And he caused him to know what had oc- 
curred between him and his wife. And he swore by the Sun God, 
saying: If it be thy intention to kill me, then stick thine axe in 
the hole of thy girdle (?). . And he drew forth a sharp knife and 
cut off a member of his body and threw it into the water, and 
the fishes ate it. 

Them sank he swooning and lifeless: but the soul of his elder 
brother was sorely troubled. And there he stood and wept and 
mourned, and could not cross uver to his younger brother for the 
crocodiles. And his younger brother called to him, saying: Lo, 
ghou thoughtest evil, and hadst not good in mind therefor; Yet 
will I inform thee of one thing that thou must do. Go home 
and tend thy kine, for I will not abide where thou abidest, but 
will go to the Cedar Mountain. This must thou do when thou 
comest to look about thee forme. Know that my soul and I 
must part ; I shall lay it in the topmost cedar flower; and when 
the cedar shall be felled, it shall fall tothe earth. If thou com- 
est to seek it, tarry seven years seeking it, and if thy soul can 
endure so long then thou shalt find it. Then lay it ina vessel 
with cold water ; so willI live again, and will answer all questions, 
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to make thee know what further shall befall me. Let there be in 
thy hand also a flask of barley water, and pitch it with pitch, and 
delay not about it, that thou mayest have it by thee. 

And so he went to the Cedar Mountain, and his elder brother 
gat him home, laying his hand upon his head, and scattering dust 
thereon. And when he entered his house, he slew his wife, and 
cast her to the dogs, and sat himself down to mourn for his 
younger brother. 

Many daysafterwards his younger brother found himself upon the 
Cedar Mountain, and no man was with him, and he spent the 
day in hunting the beasts of the earth: and. evening came, and 
he stretched himself beneath the cedar tree in the flowertop of 
which his soul lay. 

Many days afterwards he built himselfa hut on the Cedar Moun- 
tain, with his own hands, and filled it with all good things, such 
as he would have in his house. And when he went out, he met 
the Nine Gods, who were abroad, caring for the whole land. And 
the company of gods spake together and to him, saying: Batau, 
thou bull of the Gods, why art thou here alone? Why hast thou 
left thy land on account of the wife of Anepu, thy elder brother? 
Lo, his wife is slain. Turn back to him; he will answer all thy 
questions. And their hearts pitied him greatly. 

Then spake the Sun God Harmachisto the god Chnoum: Make 
now a wife for Batau, that he sit not alone. And Chnoum made 
him a wife; and as she sat there, she was more beautiful of form 
than all the women of the land; all godhead was in her. And 
the Seven Hathors came to look at her, and they said with one 
mouth: She will die a violent death. And he loved her dearly ; 
and she ate in his house, while he spent the day chasing the beasts 
of the land, to lay the prey at her feet. And he said to her: 8 
not out, lest thou shouldst meet the sea, lest he entice thee away ; 
for I should not be able to save thee from him, because I am 
womanish like thee, because my soul lies in the topmost cedar 
flower. If another find thee, then must I give him battle. And 
he opened his heart to her its whole width. 

Many days after this Batau was gone forth a hunting as was his 
daily wont; and his young wife had wandered out to walk beneath 
the cedars, which stood behind the house ; when lo! the sea saw 
her and rose behind her; but she saved herself by a hasty flight 
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from him and entered into the house. But the sea called to the 
cedar and said: oh how I love her! and the cedar gave him a lock 
of her hair. And the Sea carried it to Egypt, and laid it down 
on the place where the washermen of the house of Pharaoh 
were; and the perfume of the lock of hair communicated itself to 
the Pharaoh’s clothes and there arose a strife among the washer- 
men of Pharaoh; who said ; a smell of ointment is in Pharaoh’s 
clothes ! and a contest arose thereon daily; and they knew not 
what they did. But the head washerman of Pharaoh went to the 
sea and Hissoul was troubled much on account of the daily strife ; 
and he stood and placed himself on the shore, over against the 
lock of hair, which lay in the sea; and there was an exceedingly 
sweet smell therein ; and he brought it to Pharaoh. 

Then were brought the wise Scribes of Pharaoh; and they said 
to Pharaoh: That is the lock of hair of a daughter of the Sun 
God; and all godhead is in her: the whole land worships her; 
send now messengers throughout all lands to seek for her; but 
let the messenger who shall go to the Cedar Mountain be accom- 
panied by much people, to bring her hither. See now, said the 
King, it is very good what ye have said; and they were sent. 

Many days afterward came back the people who had been sent 
to other lands to tell the King their news, but those came not 
who had gone to the Cedar Mountain; for Batau had slain them, 
and had left but one of them to tell the King the news. And the 
King sent people out, many warriors on foot and on horseback, 
again to bring her; and there was also a woman among them, to 
whom they gave all kinds of noble woman’s trinkets in her hand. 
Then came the wife back with her into Egypt, and there was 
great joy on account of her throughout all the land ; and the King 
loved her dearly and exalted her to great beauty. And they 
spake with her, that she should reveal the story of her husband. 
Then said she to the King: let the Cedar Tree be felled, that he 
may perish! Then sent they armed men, bearing axes, to fell the 
Cedar Tree; and they came to the Cedar and cut the flower away, 
in the midst of which was Batau’s soul, and it fell, and so he died 
in a short time. 

When the earth grew light again and a new day arose, there 
was the cedar tree cut down. Then went Anepu, the elder bro- 
ther of Batau, into his house to wash his hands; and he took a 
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jug of barley water which he sealed up with pitch, and another 
jug of wine, which he stopped with clay; and he took his Staff 
and his shoes, and his raiment, and provision for his journey, and 
betook himself upon the way to the Cedar Mountain. And he 
came to the hut of his younger brother; and he found his younger 
brother stretched out upon his mat; aad he was dead; and he 
began to weep, when he beheld his younger brother lie stretched 
out in the condition of the dead. Then went he forth to seek 
his younger brother’s soul under the Cedar Tree, under which his 
younger brother laid himself at eventide. And he sought for it 
three days, without finding it; and when the fourth day was past 
his soul longed to return to Egypt. 

After the earth had become light and a new day had arisen, 
then he aroseand went under the Cedar Tree, and he busied him- 
self all day searching for the soul; and as he returned at evening 
and looked about him yet once more, he found a fruit, and when 
he had brought it home, lo! it was the soul of his younger bro- 
ther. Then took he a vase of cold water, laid it therein, and set 
it down, as was his daily wont. 

Now, wher the night had come, the soul sucked in the water, 
and Batau lifted himself on all his limbs, and looked upon his 
elder brother; but his heart was motionless. And Anepu, his 
elder brother, took the vase with the cold water, wherein the soul 
of his younger brother was, and drank it out, and lo! the soul 
found itself in its old place. Then was he as he had been in old 
times. They embraced each other, and talked together. And 
Batau said to his elder brother: Look, I will transform myself 
into a sacred bull with all the sacred marks; they will not know 
its secret, and thou shalt set thyself upon his back; and when 
the sun is risen, we will be in the place where my wife is. An- 
swer me, if thou wilt lead me thither? for they will show thee all 
the favor that is due. They will load thee with silver and gold, 
if thou wilt lend me to Pharaoh; for I will be a great good for- 
tune ; and they will celebrate me in all the land. And thou wilt 
go to thine own town. 

Now, when the earth was light and a new day came, Batau had 
taken on the form which he had described to his elder brother. 
And Anepu, his elder brother, seated himself upon his back at 
break of day; and he approached the place, and let the King 
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know; and he looked upon him and was greatly rejoiced, and 
appointed for him a feast, too great to describe, for it was a great 
good fortune ; and there was a jubilee on his account in all the 
land. And they brought silver and gold for his elder brother, 
who remained in his town; and they gave the bull many servants 
and many things; and Pharaoh loved him very much, more than 
any man in all the land. 

After many days went the bull into the sanctuary, and stood 
in the same place where the beauty was. Then spake he to her, 
saying: Look here, indeed I love thee still! Then said she: 
Who art thou, then? And he said to her: I am Batau, whom, 
when thou didst cause the Cedar Tree to be cut down, thou didst 
teach Pharaoh to know where I was, that I might no longer live. 
Look upon me; I live yet in very deed; I am now in the form 
of a bull. Then feared the beauty exceedingly at this saying of 
her husband. And when he had gone forth from the sanctuary, 
and the King sat beside her to make good day for himself, and 
she found herself in favor with the King, and he showed her grace 
above all measure; then spake she to the King: Swear unto me 
by God to fulfill all I shall say to thee! Then he fulfilled all that 
she said. And she said: Let me eat of the liver of this bull, for 
thou hast no need of him. Thus she said; but he was verv sad 
at what she had spoken, and Pharaoh’s soul was troubled beyond 
measure. 

When the earth had become light, and another day was come, 
then they prepared a great festival, in oder to sacrifice unto the 
bull; but there went forth one of the chief servants of the king 
to slay the bull. | And it came to pass as they were about to slay 
him, there stood people by his side. And as he gave him a blow 
upon the neck, two drops of blood sprang forth upon the place 
where the two door posts of the king are, the one on one side of 
Pharaoh’s door, and the other on the other But they grew up- 
ward into two great Persea trees; and each of them stood alone. 
Then they went to the king to tell him so: Two great Persea 
trees have grown up in the night to the great and good fortune of 
the king. on the spot where the great king’s gate is to be found, 
and there is therefor joy in all the land. 

And after many days, the king was dressed in the collar of 
lapis-lazuli, and fair chaplets of flowers were upon his neck. He 
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was in a golden car; and when he issued from the royal palace, 
he saw the Persea trees. And the beautiful wife went forth in 
another carriage behind the Pharaoh. And the king seated him- 
self beneath one Persea tree. But it said to his wife: Ha, false 
one, I am Batau; I live still, I have transformed myself. Thou 
didst teach the Pharaoh my residence in order to slay me ; I was 
the bull and thou didst cause my death. 

After many days stood the beauty in the favor of the king, and 
he showed her grace. Then said she to the king ; Swear now to 
me by God, to do all that I shall say. And he fulfilled her 
whole speech, and she said: Cause the two Persea trees to be 
sawn down, and fair planks to be made from them. And they 
fulfilled her words. . 

After many days the king sent for cunning craftsmen to cut 
down Pharaoh’s Persea trees, and the beautiful queen stood near 
and looked thereon ; and there flew a splinter of wood into the 
mouth of the beautiful woman, and she perceived that she was 
with child and they did all that her soul desired. 

And it happened after many days that she brought forth a boy ; 
and they went to tell the king: A boy is born to thee. And he 
was fetched, and they gave him a nurse and waiting women ; and 
joy was in all the land. They sat down to celebrate a festival ; 
they gave him his name, and the king loved him dearly from that 
hour on ; and he called him Prince of Ethiopia. 

Now many days after this the king made him governor of all 
the land. 

Now many days after this, when he had fulfilled many years as 
governor, then died the king; the Pharaoh flew to heaven. And 
the other said: Bring me now here the great and mighty of the 
royal court, and I will give them to know the whole history of 
what has happened in respect of me and of the queen. And his 
wife was brought to hig, and he revealed himself to her before 
them, and they said their say. And his elder brother was brought 
to him, and he made him governor over all the land. Thirty 
years reigned he as king of Egypt. When he had lived thirty 
years, then stood his brother in his stead, on the day of his burial. 

‘To be associated with this excellent invention, the names of 
the royal scribe, Kagabu, the scribe Hora, and the scribe Meri- 
mapu. Edited by the scribe Annana, the possessor of this roll. 
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May the God Thoth keep from destruction all the words con- 
tained in this roll.’’ 


[Several interesting touches of contemporaneous life are notice- 
able in this story. The court, for example, is seen employing 
washermen, instead of washerwomen ; and their chief or boss was 
evidently responsible for the quality of their work; an arrange- 
ment common in the East, expressly described in other papyri 
of that age, and explanatory of the fates of the head butler and 
heac baker in the Mosaic story of Joseph. 

As another instance, may be cited the careful selection of her 
time by the beauty (as in the Hebrew story of Esther and Ahas- 
uerus) when she wished to obtain a difficult favor. 

The elder brother’s wife sitting braiding her hair, recalls to the 
traveler’s recollection the elaborate pendant tresses of important 
personages figured on the monuments of the Third Empire. 

The temptation of Joseph may be a paraphrase of the tempta- 
tion of Batau, redrawn from a Syrian or Arabian point of view. 
Here, told to a Pharaoh’s son, it is the tale of a peasant’s love ; 
there, told to peasants, it is the story of the amours of a court. 
Both pictures may be copied after some more antique original ; 
for love and fealty, jealousy and revenge, remorse and retribution 
have made themselves this universal dress of legend in all ages, 
and among all people, from the earliest inhabitation of the planet. 

As the Hebrew story contains fragments of Arameean or Meso- 
potamian history, we may expect the Egyptian legend to give us 
correspondingly valuable hints of the earlier Egyptian history. 
Its author, or editor, the scribe Annana, has interwoven with it 
certain mystical or mythological elements. In fact, he makes 
use of the love story to introduce what seems to be a purposely 
obscured piece of priestly tradition, not only of the then recent 
civil and religious commotions of the country, but also of the far 
more ancient, and perhaps equally violent introduction of new 
deities into the national religious system by Pharaohs of the First 
Empire. 

The Sun-god’s daughter was made in the Cedar Mountain, that 
is, Mount Lebanon, and brought to Egypt by order of Pharaoh, 
to be his wife or chief concubine, and consequently to be one of 
the chief priestesses of the kingdom. This looks like a tradi- 
tional statement of the fact of the introduction of sun worship 
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from Syria into Egypt. This Sun-god of Syria is not Baal (the 
Assyrian ‘‘Shining Bel’’), but Aten, Adonis, Adoni, Adonai, 
“the Lord’’ of the Hebrew Scriptures, represented by the solar 
disk, worshiped by the Hyksos Pharaohs of the XVIIth dynasty, 
and by that part of the Hyksos nation, afterward, which contin- 
ued to live, in a subjugated condition, in the Delta, after the 
other part had been driven back into Syria by the native Pharaohs 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties. When one of the Pharaohs’ 
Amunhotep, of the XVIIIth dynasty (the son of a Syrian concu- 
bine of his father, as is supposed) restored for a time the worship 
of the Hyksos god (of his mother’s family ?) he repudiated the 
Theban Amun from his name, and assumed the name chu-n-Aten | 
persecuting the Theban Amun worshipers, and erasing the name 
Amun from the monuments of the Empire, and especially from 
the Cartouches of his ancestors, the first and second Amunhotep. 
Hor-m-heb, the last Pharaoh of the XVIIth dynasty, restored 
many of these defaced’ Cartouches.* Menephta, our scribe An- 
nana’s princely pupil, did the same for both the figure and name 
of Amun. He records the fact himself on one of the faces of the 
great obelisk at Karnac. And yet, while thus showing his attach- 
ment to the Theban and Memphite Pantheon, he followed his 
father’s example, in various politic concessions and indulgences 
to the worship of the god popular among the Hyksos of the 
Delta. 

Recent discoveries show that different Rameside monarchs of 
the XIXth and XXth dynasties erected temples to the Sun-god 
of Syria, and set up their own statutes in such temples, in order 
to keep the foreign element of the Delta quiet ; while they con- 
ciliated the up-country people, the Copts of Memphis, Abydos 
and Thebes, by preserving the worship of Ptah, Amun, Thoth, 
etc., as the State religion. And no doubt this policy was pur- 
sued by the Pharaohs of subsequent dynasties, until the XXVIth, 
when Psammetichus, having his capital on the shore of the Delta 
and sympathising more therefore with Greece and Phoenicia than 
with Ethiopia, stamped out the last embers of southern Amun 
worship and Egyptian patriotism together by destroying Thebes, 
in fact leaving very little for the mithraic sun-worshiping Persians 





* See memoir on this subject, by Hincks, m the Trans. R. Irish Acad, 1844. 
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under Cambyses to do in that line. It was the cue for the Greek 
historians to hold up the ruins of the Nile-valley as proofs of the 
barbarism of the Persians. But we now know that Cambyses and 
Darius illustrated the temples of Egyptian deities precisely as did 
the Ramesides, and were probably influenced to do so by a simi- 
lar State policy. That Carnak and Luxor and Quornah and 
Medfnet Abu are dreadful and pitiable ruins, we are to thank the 
Greek mercenaries of the Lybian Psammetichus, whose army 
must been composed of just such ruffians from the northern shores, 
of the Mediterranean as now habitually rob and assassinate, and 
almost without interference, in the modern city of Alexandria. 
There seems to have existed an eternal feud between the popu- 
lation of the Delta and the inhabitants of the proper Valley of 
the Nile extending from the Pyramids six hundred miles south- 
ward to the Cataract. Set or Sutech, if not the most ancient god 
of the Delta, was as old as Osiris, and always plainly opposed to 
that God of Egypt proper; quite as much as Aten was afterward 
to Amun-Ra. Under the Second Empire (XI, XII d.) the hawk 
and the cock-eared jackal, Horus and Seth, represented on the 
banners of the Pharaohs Upper and Lower Egypt. Nothing. 
shows more plainly the long standing divergence of religious 
creeds. * 
Everything about it shows that the Egyptian Dead Book or 





* The figure 6f Set was erased by the Thebans from the Cartouche of out 
Meneptha’s grandfather, Seti I, (Second Pharaoh of the XIXth dynasty), on 
the great columns of Luxor, and the crook of Osiris was cut as if coming 
out of the erased figure’s hands. The monarch was thus renamed Osirei I, 
One of the earliest traces of Osiris is found in the well known legend on 
the lid of the coffin of Men-Kau Ra (Fourth King of the IV. dynasty, and 
builder of the Third Pyramid of Gizeh) preserved in the British Museum. 
“O, Osiris, King of Upper and Lower Egypt, immortal Menkaura! Child of 
heaven! born of Nu-t! begotten of Seb! Thy mother Nu-t stretches over thee 
the Abyss of heaven. She makes thee divine, annihilating thy foes, immortal 
Menkaura!’”’ Chapter 64, one of the most important in the Ritual, carries a 
title purporting that it was discovered in the time uf this Mencheres by prince 
Hortutef during his visit to one of the temples ot Hermopolis, Herodotus re- 
lates that Mencheres was traditionally one of the most religious of kings (Re- 
cherches, p. 65). The great horizontal cartouche seen half way up the face of 
the column is that of Seti Meneptha, The top of the feathered cap of a colos- 
sal figure of the god Amun is seen coming out of the sand which covers up 
almost thirty feet of the column. 
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Ritual, was not original, in the form known to us, but a manufac- 
ture of the priests of Heliopolis, or On, the Oxford of the Delta; 
was first employed at Memphis, near the mouth of the Valley ; 
and was carried gradually up to Thebes, Nubia, and into Ethi- 
opia. Lepsius shows how it grew gradually to its present size and 
form, by the edition of gloss upon gloss ; which, like the branches 
of a Banyan tree, rooted themselves in the original soil, and hav. 
ing branches of their own, came to form all together a matted 
mass, of various ages, with a common character. It takes scarce- 
ly any notice of the great Theban Trinity, Amun, Mut and Khons. 
Tum (Atum) and Set, gods of the Delta, Demiurge and Devil, 
play as prominent a part in its formularies, with Osiris, Isis and 
Nephthys, deities of Abydos (between Memphis and Thebes). 
Thoth justifies the corpse; Anubis embalms it ; Horus defends it 
on its perilous path to Amenti. Ptah, Athor and Chnum are also 
mentioned ; and even Chem the phallic Amun, once. But in its 
most important passages, the god Ra, the sun pure and simple, 
assumes so leading a character that we must either conceive of an 
aboriginal sun-worship established at Thebes long previous to the 
Amun-worship ; or, that sun-worship, aboriginal in the Delta on 
account of its Syrian population, gradually invaded and ascended 
the Nile Valley and got mixed up in various proportions with the 
other and equally ancient African worships. 

On the sarcophagus; of Mentu-hotep, a noble of XIth dynasty 
(that is a thousand years earlier than our Fairy Tale) is painted 
the oldest copy of the text of the Ritual yet found; older than 
the famous Turin Papyrus by more than two thousand years. The 
17th Chapter begins the inscription, and runs thus: (Lepsius. 
fElteste Texte). ‘*To the ever gracious Ra (the sun) Mentuho- 
tep, Master of the Palace, reciteth this chapter of the resurrec- 
tion on the day of days in Hades. May the word happen! I 
am Tum, a being who am one. Iam Ra in his first dominion. 
I am the great god self-existing, the creator of his name, lord of 
gods, whom none of the gods can stop. I was yesterday, and 
will be to-morrow, Osiris namely. A fighting place of the gods 
has been prepared, asI said. Zhe fighting place is the West land 
namely. I know the name of that great god whois there. Glory 
of Rais his name. Iam that great Bennu (Phoenix) honored is 
On. It is the accomplishment of what is. What is that? Osiris 
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namely. That which is, is the ever and eternal. Tam Chem in his 
avatar. My two feathers have been set upon my head. What is 
that? His two feathers are those of Horus namely, the protector 
of his father? His two feathers are the two Urei on the forehead 
of his father Tum. 1am in my land; I have arrived at my dwell- 
ing places. Whatis that? It is the Sun Mountain of his father 
Tum. I amcome to my home. I appear in my land. I step 
into my province. I dwell with my father Tum to the end of 
days.”’ 

Compared with the diffuse repetitions and numerous glosses of 
the Turin Papyrus this short chapter wears a very archaic and 
original aspect. But glosses have already crept even into this 
ancient text. They are marked by a change of color on the cof- 
fin, and by italicsin Lepsius’ translation (given in English above). 
They show that Tum was the Adam, the first mythologic idea of 
Egypt. Ra the sun comes next. Osiris, Horus and Chem appear 
only in the glosses. And this agrees with their absence from the 
monuments of the First Empire, another thousand years still fur- 
ther back. 

The presence of Ra in this text is the important point.* The 
monuments of UserKaF, first Pharaoh of the Vth dynasty (next 
to that of the great pyramid builders) show the obelisk capped 
with the solar disk.f The name of the third Pharaoh of the 1Vth 
dynasty who built the second pyramid, Ra-Sha-F, commences 
with the solar disk, pronounced last: Shafra.{ His immediate 
predecessor (on the tablet of Seti I.) was also a sun-worshiper, 





* Tat-Ka-Ra, one of the last kings of the Vth dynasty, calls himself Son of 
the Sun; a title rare indeed at that time, but afterward common enough. The 
first king of the VIth dynasty (TeTA on the Seti I. tablet of Abydos) is called 
on the cenotaph of the priest Sabu Abeba, who was one of his subjects, SeRa- 
TeTA “Son of the Sun Teta,” the goose and disk being placed iside the Car- 
touche as part of the king’s proper name, I judge that it was done partly to 
distinguish him from the old TeTA, second king of the Ist dynasty, who, if he 
worshipped anything, certainly knew nothing about Amun Ra, or any other 
sun-god. The sepulchral stele of Hapa, son of Seta, found at a, repeats 
this cartouche of SeRaTeTA. 

+ Recherches. De Rouge, p. 79. 


{ Or. cheFRa; or, Chephen; he is the first who is known to have assumed 
the title of Son of the Sun. His banner name was Hor-User-Her Sa Ra: 
“Horus of the mighty heart, Son of the Sun.” 


3 
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Tet-F-Ra. The tablet gives even one still earlier, NeferKaRa,* 
near the end of the IIId dynasty. Sun-worship was therefore 
established in Egypt, at least at Memphis, as early as the begin- 
ning of the [Vth dynasty. 

But we can go back still a little further, and this time by the 
help of our fairy tale. It is evident from the whole tenor of the 
story, that the Sun-god’s daughter and the sacred bull of Egypt 
are placed in strong opposition, and yet curiously allied. They 
are introduced into Egypt in very different ways. The Pharaoh 
receives the sun-goddess with the highest personal honor. The 
common people receive the bull with a nationalenthusiasm. The 
one is a palace exotic, the other an indigenous grain. The Egyp- 
tians hold a festival because their own old Apis has reappeared. 
Pharaoh alone loves the Syrian Thammuz. 

On the other hand there wasa foreign connection between these 
two opposed deities. The Sun-goddess was made for the Apis, 
and he loved her. She betraved and slew him. Still he loved 
her. She again slew him. He made himself her child. Sun- 
worship in the palace suppressed the national worship for a time 
—then fostered it—finally married it. The story seems to be a 
mystical account of the revival of Egyptianism from some Syrian 
solar persecution, like that carried on by the fanatic chu-en-Aten 
of the XVIIIth dynasty, but at a much earlier date. Although 
we may also form the theory that the scribe Annana was one of 
those sagacious men, who in all ages know how to mould the 
minds destined to rulean empire, by instilling astate policy which 
shall compromise between opposing factions or a lofty eclecticism 
which can mix and neutralize the acids and bases of society. He 
may have married the sacred bull to the daughter of the sun to 
teach the young Menephtato respect all creedsalike. The Asiatic 
conquests of his father, the greatest of all the Ramseses, had 
weakened, instead of strengthening hisempire. The return wave 
ruined Egypt. She never was herself again. Memphis became 
oriental, as Cairo is now. Foreigners crowded the city and the 
plain. The indigenous and exotic religions strove with and de- 
based each other, and the glories of the Classic Empire were but 





* The tablet of Saggara puts this name as the 5th in the IId dynasty; but 
where there is evidently a mistake, the Seti tablet must be followed. The 
naming of On,—the City of the Sun at the head of the Delta,—in the body of 
the text, shows where the sun-worshiping parts of the Ritual came from. 
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a thin laid varnish on worm-eaten wood. The Sun-god’s daughter 
had at last killed the Sacred Bull. 

But we see traces of authentic history in the story still older 
even than the appareat original appearance of sun-worship into 
Egypt in the III and [Vth dynasties. And what has been said is 
only introductory to the statement of this curious fact. 

Only four proper names appear in the story: Anepu and 
Batau, its two heroes; Hor-m-achu (Harmachis) the Sun-god ; 
and Chnum,* his agent in creating the beauty. This last, Chnum, 
wasa form of Amun Ra, #. e. the Sun introduced into the worship 
ofthe Thebaid. Chnum, in the story, is the representative agent of 
the Sun-god of Mt. Lebanon. Hor-m-achu is the monumental name 
of the Great Sphinx of Gizeh. Although it is called the Sun-god 
by the author of the story, uncer the influence of the predomina- 
ting Mithrism of his own age, no connection between the Sun 
and the Sphinx wheu it was first cut, has been demonstrated. The 
name Hor-m-achu (spelled with a hawk, M, and the black disk 
between two hills) occurs in the stele found in the tomb of Chufu’s 
(Cheops’) daughter, in connection with descriptions of the build- 
ing of temples near it to Isis and Osiris,+ but narrates its own 
restortaion. It must therefore have been an old deity when Sun- 
worship entered Egypt. 

Anepu, the elder brother, is the aboriginal African god, called 
by the Greeks Anubis, and universally represented, even in the 
most ancient sepulchral legends, as guardian of the dead, or tute- 
lary god of the tombs, the mummy deity, the jackal being his 
emblem. On the later monuments, he has a jackal head and two 
high plumes, like Osiris. After Osiris became supreme god of 
Egypt, Anubis was made his son. But this was one of those in- 
numerable modifications and combinations of the Pantheon which 
have reduced it to a mass of almost inextricable confusion. How 
could the jackal Anubis originally be the son of Osiris, when the 
great enemy of Osiris (both in his own and in his other form of 





* Chap. 36 of the ritual, entitled: On stopping the tortoise, with a vignette 
of the Deceased turning back a tortoise, read;: “Coming against me, with 
closed lips! I am Chnum, Lord of Shennu, messenger of the Words of the 
Gods to Ra, my tongue is the messenger of its Lords” (Birch). The sacred 
Scriptures of the far east were written on tortoise shells. 

+ Recherches, p. 49. 
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Horus) was Set, the Jackal Sphinx? We must look upon Anubis 
in Upper and Seth in Lower Egypt as the common representa- 
tives, during the early part of the First Empire, previous to the 
formation of the Osiris Pantheon, of the aboriginal Death Jackal 
god of North East Africa. 


The presence of Anepu in our story as one of the chief actors, 
as taking away the life of lis brother, then giving it back, then 
introducing him as the sacred bull to the worship of the nation, 
finally as governing the nation and becoming Pharaoh—stamps 
the myth with an aspect of the highest antiquity. 


The great name in the story, however, is Batau, the younger 
brother. If we can place Batau in the First Empire, before the 
appearance of Solar and Osirian Worship, in the IIId or IVth 
dynasties, then Anubis worship, as Anepu, the e/der brother, 
‘enough older to be his father,’’ is carried back to an aboriginal, 
probably ante-Menian position. 


I find then this name in the Ninth Cartouche of the Tablet of 
Kings uncovered in the Corridor of the palace 
of Seti I. (XIX Dy.) at Abydos (100 miles bea] ( her 
low Thebes), corresponding to the Boethdés, = 
first king of the second dynasty, of Manetho’s 
lists. The cartouche seen in fig. 4., is explain- 
ed by the word BaTAU, (fig. a. with the de- 
terminative @ dranch meaning something 
wooden,) found in chapter 36 of the Ritual 
beginning: 

‘Oh, bringer of the boat to this dreadful 
shore! . . . . Anchor. Tell me my 
name. . 

Answer. Lord of the earth in a box is x 
thy name. Rudder. Tell me my-name. 

Answer. Trampler on Hapi is thy name. 

Rope. Tell me my name. 

Answer. The hair which Anepu brings for his work of embalm 
ing the dead, is thy name,”’ etc. 

Birch translates the word Batau in this place, holes for ropes. 
De Rougé thinks it is the name of a piece of the sacred boat (all 
the details of which are successively named in this curious chapter 
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of the Ritual) of the shape of the last letter in the cartouche, 
fig. 3. 

But how strange to encounter, in this chapter of the Ritual con- 
taining the names of our two brothers, the hair which played so 
fatal a part in the tragedy of.our story. It is here part of the 
apparatus of Anepu, as the original Death-god of Egypt. 

On the Tablet of Kings, discovered a few years ago in one of 
the Saqqara tombs (20 miles south of Cairo), the third cartouche 
(fig. c.) reads Neter Bau, ‘‘God of Souls,’’ a very remarkable 
title for so early a king of Egypt. By the help of a fragment of 
the Royal Papyrus of Turin, it appears not only probable but al- 
most certain, that Neter-bau was a surname of the Pharaoh Batau. 
The coincidence of all this with the prominence given to the 
younger brother’s soul in our tale, cannot be accidental. 

It is equally remarkable that the next cartouche No. 10, of the 
Tablet of Seti I, reads Ka Kau, Manetho’s Kaiechos, who, he says, 
introduced bullworship into Egypt. _KaKau means phonetically 
“‘bull of bulls ;’’ but pictorially, ‘‘worshiper of bulls.”’ The 
Turin Papyrus gives the ideograph for a bull ; but our cartouche 
and the corresponding cartouche of the Saqqara tablet give three 
phalluses (Kau) after the letter Ka. It is therefore entirely pro~ 
per to read, ‘‘the all-begetting bull.’’* 

KaKau is in his turn followed on the tablet by Manetho’s 
Binothris, BeN-Neter-N, in whose name the ram occurs as sec- 
ond letter instead of the more usual form of N. It was the ram- 
headed god Chnum, whom the Sun-god in our story employed to 
manufacture Batau’s wife. If KaKau was the Pharaoh who intro- 
duced the worship of Apis, or Mnevis, or both, BeN-Neter-N 
may ' have intreduced the worship of the buck Mendes. 





* De Rougé prefers: “the male of males,” referring to the vignette of Chap- 
ter 148 of the Ritual in Lepsius, T. B. where the sacred Bull is called “the 
male of seven mystic cows,” and “generator of males and females.” Ka is too 
frequently used for cows, she goats, etc , to allow us to believe that it origin- 
ally meant male procreation alone. Kaui, earth, is also feminine, Jike the 
Greek Gea, Ge. I see no good objection against the use of this Egyptian Ka- 
Ka in etymology for discovering the origin of many European words ; for ex- 
ample, the robber Cacus in the story of Hercules; the Greek adjective Zakos 
bad ; the Cock sacred to Esculap, and the type of perpetual procreating power, 
the English word cock vulgarly used still for the phallus; etc., etc. 
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Thus gradually was the animal worship of the First Empire re- 
duced to form. Senta was perhaps the first to offer the trussed 
goose, Skar-nefer-ka, to formulate the worship of what afterwards 
became the Sokari-Osiris ; and so on, until Neferkara gave him- 
self up to Sun-worship under the form of Ra, which became the 
favorite state religion of the Pyramid builders. ] 

J. PETER LESLEY. 








SHIP-BUILDING AND THE TARIFF. 


HE legislation and general policy of the country would be 

much simplified and relieved if in all cases we could deal 
with real interests and actual necessities. While the representa- 
tives of these interests are often mistaken as to the true policy to 
secure their own best advancement, they are at least always genuine 
in their expressions, and we can have the satisfaction of relieving 
them, or of giving a reason why they cannot be relieved. But 
we have, in fact, a large class of declaimers to deal with—persons 
representing no real interests, but all the more vehement as writers 
and speakers. They fill our journals with cheap and abundant 
writing—so cheap and so abundant that the plethora is a great 
and also an indefinable source of mischief, since we do not know 
when and where the real complaint comes in and the sham begins. 
Anxious to neglect no real duty, and faithfully to attend to all 
practical measures of relief to any suffering interest, we are torn 
with conflicting emotions over the woes these profuse writers 
depict, not knowing at any moment whether we are crying over 
a real calamity or a well simulated pretense of one. 

Most ofall, perhaps, have these lamenting writers exhausted them- 
selves on ship-building. The war necessarily brought great losses 
and great disturbance to that interest, and it was a national duty 
to help it whenever help could be wisely given. For a time there 
was a great surplus of vessels of all classes afloat, due to the excess 
of weak structures called for during the war, and these dangerous 
hulks offered to carry at rates so low that there was no induce- 
ment to build new ships or better ones. Some hundreds of well- 
worn ships, brigs and barks lay about the chief British ports, 
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offering high commissions to any shipping house that would load 
them at even two thirds the regular price per ton; and so the 
carrying trade was demoralized at a time when labor and mate- 
rials were still too high to build new vessels to advantige. This 
continued from 1865 to 1871—a long and somewhat discouraging 
period, it must be admitted. 

But nothing could cure it; nothing but mere lapse of time, and 
the destruction of the older vessels so afloat. By 1871 this time 
had come, and the new demands set ship-builders to devising 
means for renewed work. In 1872 they got to work, naturally 
and easily, and the year just closed has a good account to render 
of every form of ship-building in the United States adapted to the 
present order of things. New vessels on the Delaware have made 
a splendid growth, such as no Clyde experience can exceed, and 
their prospects for 1873 are exceptionally brilliant. Still more 
satisfactory, in one sense, has been the renewal of wooden ship- 
building in every yard of the East, from Boston to Calais, and 
the construction there of some two hundred vessels of an aggre- 
gate of seventy-five thousand tons of the best new forms for 
trade in that section—chiefly three-masted schooners. And so 
quietly has this work been taken up and carried forward that it 
bursts upon us in statistical results in the first instance, and in a 
general expression of exultation over work already donz—not a 
promise of something which some disaster might still defeat in 
execution, 

This is the briefest summary of ship-building history as a fact ; 
but of its literature, as we may call it, or of its reports and inves- 
tigations in Congress; its declamatory writing in the newspapers 
and reviews; its agitations in boards of trade and commercial 
conventions, we have a far different and less satisfactory record to 
make. To those who read these essays only, and never looked-up 
the facts, the ship-building question doubtless appeared to be one 
of those great, fundamental errors of the time, on which, if the 
policy of the country were not changed, the country itself would 
be made a wreck. Several public-spirited Eastern gentlemen, 
with the aid of New York editors and a powerful body in Con- 
gress, had joined in making a fearful case of this, which, for mag- 
nitude and for the imminence of its dangers, seemed at times 
within the last two years to threaten overwhelming disasters. If 
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we have really passed the turning point for the better, it may do 
no practical good to here rehearse the painfu] story so often told 
us, or to renew the poignant sense of danger with which many of 
us were filled as we read Mr. Lynch’s report in the House, or 
heard some one tell of (for surely no man read the proceedings) 
the debates in the great commercial conventions called by the 
Boston board of trade. 

And now, ship-building having restored itself in pursuance of 
the most natural and even necessary principles, perhaps we may 
say that a flavor of free-trade propagandism all along appeared to 
penetrate and inspire the most that has been said and done about 
ship-building for the past five years. For ourselves—the conser- 
vative element of the country—our attitude was passive and depre- 
Catory of the promised calamities, rather than disposed to deny 
anything that might be construed to be against the revival of ship- 
building. Indeed, we were willing to concede almost any- 
thing that would secure a return to prosperity, only show us cer- 
tainly what that thing was. The chief point of attack was the 
tariff; this, it’was always said, must be got out of the way, or 
ship-building would never revive. Doubting the necessity for 
such extreme measures, we only argued as to this question of 
necessity ; we did not refuse to sacrifice even this, if it were 
proved to be really necessary. Never were assailed people so 
passive as we have been; and now, as the light lifts on the back- 
ground, down in Maine, we see that all the contest in the case 
was conducted by a few outlying skirmishers; the real ship- 
builders have been at home at work all the time, and a handsome 
account tor the whole year 1872 they now render to us, with 
great satisfaction, and not a word of complaint against anybody 
or any law. 

Suppose, therefore, that we hereafter take the representatives of 
this interest from the ship-yards themselves, and dismiss the ora- 
tors and declaimers altogether. The future was never so full of 
hope. In Maine they are certain of doing more and better work 
in 1873 than in any year of the past; and on the Delaware the 
promise is even far greater. Several of the finest iron steamers 
ever built are near completion, and two or three times as many 
are set down for their place as soon as these are off the stocks. 
At Philadelphia, Chester and Wilmington there are great works 
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established, and contracts of the most important character are 
proposed for nations of the East, as well as for the ordinary trans- 
Atlantic trade. 

Very soon we propose to give a complete list of these vessels of 
our section of the Union, and to copy, at that time, the summary 
for the East, which the papers of Maine have just now published. 

Lorin BLODGET. 


PICTURES OF CHRIST. 


ROM its rudest beginnings in the very earliest times, art has 

ever been the devoted handmaid of religion. All ancient art 
was but the necessary outgrowth of the religious feeling of man- 
kind ; and in proportion as this feeling was gross or spiritualized 
did it leave its impress upon art. To this may be attributed the 
high degree of excellence attained by the Greeks in sculpture and 
architecture. 

But it is Christianity especially that has called forth the highest 
service of art. It is to the inspiration of Christianity that we 
owe the sublime and soul-entrancing strains of Bach, Palestrina 
and Handel; as well as those immortal conceptions which have 
glorified the names of Michael Angelo, Raphael and Da Vinci. 
What else could have inspired those poems in stone, the Gothic 
cathedrals of the middle ages—that miracle of beauty, the cathe- 
dral of Milan ; the cathedral of Strasburg, that opus gloriosum of 
_ Erwin Von Steinbach, and many others. 

The many representations of our Blessed Lord in painting, and 
in engravings and photographs copied from them, have so famil- 
iarized us with the conventional type of features given to Him by 
artists, that we are forced to the conclusion that they may all be 
traced to a few common originals. Christian art dates from avery 
early pe riod. 

On the authority of Eusebius we are told that St. Luke added 
the profession of a painter to that of a physician, and that he 
painted a portrait of Christ as well as several Madonnas. Although 
ainong the Jews carved images and those who made them were 
held in the greatest detestation, yet it is said that Nicodemus, the 
same who came to Jesus by night, was by profession a sculptor, 
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and that he carved the image of Christ which is still worshiped at 
Lucca, and to which allusion is made by Dante in the Inferno: 
“ Here the hallowed vision saves not.” 

But undoubtedly the most authentic of the early portraits of 
our Lord are nowamong the most carefully guarded treasures of the 
Vatican, in antique mosaics, wall paintings, basso-relievos of mar- 
ble taken from Christian sarcophagi, fragments of glass, seals, 
gems, etc. All these interesting memorials of ancient Christian 
art were removed here from the catacombs, which were closed and 
all access to them forbidden by Pope Damasus, A. D. 365, so that 
they must all be of an age prior to that. Tertullian, who wrote 
about A. D. 160, speaks as if it were in his day, and had been for 
some time past, the common practice among Christians to orna- 
ment the chalice and other eucharistic vessels with portraits of 
the Saviour and His apostles. Manyspecimens of these have been 
preserved. Some of them are of gold, most of them of glass, in 
rich colors, green, blue, lilac and scarlet, enameled with gold. 
Besides these, the lacrymatories or tear-vessels, in common use 
among the Christians in the catacombs, were generally adorned 
with sacred portraits or monograms; and little metal images of 
our Lord were iaid upon the breasts of the dead. It seems that 
a favorite mode of depicting the Saviour was in the character of 
the Good Shepherd. Sometimes He is in the midst of His flock 
with the seven-reeded pipe of Panin Hishand. Again Heis seen 
with the lost sheep on Hisshoulder taking it back to the flock. In 
one instance He is represented performing the miracle at Cana of 
Galilee, turning the water into wine; in ayother raising Laz- 
arus from the dead. 

Sometimes He is represented with all the attributes of youth, 
sometimes in the maturity of manhood ; but in all—sculpture 
and painting —the artist gives the same cast of countenance, the 
oval features, the flowing, waving hair, parted in the middle, the 
pointed beard, the straight nose, and above all the same loving, gen- 
tle look. From this we would argue that the type of features 
with which weare so familiar in pictures of our Lord is not merely 
the ideal creation of the artist’s mind, but the very semblance of 
those features which veiled His divinity while He walked here upon 
earth, in mortal form. It is scarcely probable, considering the 
intense and passionate devotion with which He inspired His fol- 
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lowers, that no oa2 of then all would attempt to figure Him in 
some shape or other. So that we may safely conclude that as 
there was in the first place the living model to copy from, the 
pictures thus taken, with tradition, guided the artist for the first 
two or three centuries. 

One of the mosaics now in the Vatican differs materially from 
the other representations of our Lord, and is probably the work 
of aheathen artist. Here He is depicted as a heathen philosopher 
with a Roman toga, and sitting on a curule chair. Another image 
of our Saviour, of which there is mention in ancient times, was 
that in possession of the Emperor Alexander Severus, who wish- 
ing to have in his lararium busts of the representatives of all 
religions, placed it beside those of Orpheus and Apollonius of 
Tyanea. 


After the time of Constantine, when Christianity had become 
the religion of the empire, and there was no longer any necessity 
for Christian art to bury itself in the catacombs, it ‘‘ emerged 
above ground,’’ as Lord Lindsey observes ; and then so distinctly 


was Byzantine art identified with Christian art, that in time the 
two terms became synonymous. And now the original concep- 
tion of the person of our Lord was handed down from one gen- 
eration of painters to another, until at last it degenerated into a 
dry, hard mannerism, devoid of beauty and grace. The Byzantine 
Madonnas and Christs are characterized by stiffness and lankiness, 
and by the duskiness} of their coloring. However repugnant 
they are to our truer instincts of art, they cannot fail to be inter- 
esting from the fact that they influenced in a great measure the 
early Italian painters, Cimabue, Giotto, Perugino and Raphael, 
who by the force of their genius once more infused into painting 
the freshness and beauty of a new life. 

The revival of art in Italy which began in the 13th century, 
nd which reached its highest perfection in the 16th, was but the 
outgrowth of the religious enthusiasm and devotion of that period. 

True, the overthrow of the Byzantine empire, in 1204, and the 
consequent influx of Byzantine artists into Italy, gave an impulse 
to declining art in the west; but this was a subsidiary, not the 

predisposing cause; for without the intense religious feeling which 
pervaded the whole ofltaly at that time, art would never have blos- 
somed forth in such peerless glory. 
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The early painters wrought not for fame or reward, but out of 
the fullness of their heart’s devotion. They strove to impress 
upon canvas their heart’s conception of the meekness and purity 
of the Virgin Mother, and the yearning, all-enduring love and 
tenderness of her Divine Son. 

The art of this period was essentially religious, and so intimately 
connected were religion and art during the middle ages that paint- 
ing itself was regarded as a religious exercise. A manual in use 
among the monks of those times, and which has been translated 
by M. Didron, contains minute directions for painting, among 
the chief of which were prayer and meditation. Fra Angelica, 
also called Il Beato, the Blessed, was wont to say that he who 
would represent Christ, should always live with Christ ; and 
surely the gentle /ra¢e carried out his principles, for he was meek 
and unostentatious, and was never known to begin any work 
without the consecration of prayer. 

How much more spiritual are all his creations than those of 
Andrea Del Sarto, whose works show not a trace of real feeling 
and devotion, and whose model for his Madonnas were the sen- 
sual features of his worthless wife. 

It cannot be denied that to Catholicism belongs the glory of 
cherishing and fostering Christian art. Protestantism, whatever 
may be its capabilities in other directions, is too unemotional and 
deficient in the fine ardor of devotion which inspired the old 
painters. Protestantism cannot boast of one great name in Chris- 
tian art, for the representative men of that school of modern art 
which approximates most nearly to the spirit of the old painters 
are Cathulics. Cornelius was born in the Catholic Church; 
while Overbeck and Von Schadow were insensibly led to adopt 
her faith during the evolution of their artist life. 

It is around the Divine person of our Blessed Lord, that “all 
Christian art revolves, as a system round asun.’’ What higher 
ideal could the artist set for himself than the portrayal of that sa- 
cred face with all the mingled expressions of those qualities which 
were manifested in the union of the Godhead with the human 
nature—the mild benignity, the ineffable tenderness, the Divine 
love and compassion, together with that deep, mysterious sadness 
which chastened all! What wonder that to depict all this should 
be considered the very highest effort which creative genius 
should achieve! Raphael certainly excels in the look of youthful 
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and ideal loveliness which he gives to his Christs. The ‘‘ Christ 
in the Sepulchre,’’ and ‘‘ The Transfiguration,’’ are good exam- 
ples of this. Then there are Ary Schaffer’s heads of Christ in the 
‘¢ Christus Consolateur’’ and ‘‘ Christus Remunerateur,’’ which 
are full of heavenly and spiritual expression. But, perhaps, the 
highest conception that has ever been realized upon canvas is Da 
Vinci’s head of our Saviour in the ‘‘ Last Supper.’? One whose 
gentle art nature was in full sympathy with this subject, thus wrote 
of it: ‘‘In spite of all that fatality and folly have done to dim and 
defeature it, the essential divinity which once was impressed upon 
it, still shines forth with obscured, but inextinguishable grandeur. 

Mild, sad majesty, sorrow sharp as the blade of death, and the 
grace of a spiritual sweetness which the treason of friends and the 
triumph of enemies disturbs not, but deepens, are stamped in glo- 
rious power upon this matchless face. The flowing hair, the 
bowing head, the submitting expostulation of the hands, form 
certainly the worthiest image of the Blessed Saviour that ever 
came from mortal thought.’’ 

Sculpture, from the nature of the material to be worked upon, 
is not well adapted for the purpose of depicting the mild glory of 
Him whom we love to contemplate as the merciful Redeemer, but 
best symbolizes the strength, majesty and dignity of the Greek 
hero gods. Still a wide celebrity has been awarded to two sta- 
tues of Christ by modern artists—the one by Thorwaldsen in the 
cathedral at Copenhagen, and the other by Dannecker, now at 
Stuttgard, and upon which he bestowed the loving labor of eight 
years. 

The most venerated relic in the cathedral of Genoa is a pic- 
ture which is said to have been painted by St. Luke, and which 
came into the possession of Abgarus, King of Edessa, shortly after 
the death of our Saviour, and was removed from Edessa to Genoa 
in the roth century. 

Eusebius quotes ecclesiastical writings to show that this picture 
existed in the royal library of Edessa, in the middle of the 2nd 
century, and was then believed to be a work of the apostolic age. 
There are numerous versions of the legend relating to this picture, 
all conflicting somewhat in detail. According to one of the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, Abgarus sends his tabellarius, or secretary, Ana- 
nias, to Christ, praying Him to come and see him. Christ answered 
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that He could not come, but that He would send one of His disci- 
ples ; and accordingly after his death, Thaddeus, one of the Sev- 
enty, was sent to Abgarus with a portrait painted by Luke. 

Another legend is that Abgarus, who was afflicted with leprosy, 
sent Ananias to beg Christ to come and heal him, and if He could 
not come, to allow Ananias, who was a skillful painter, to take 
His portrait, so that, at least, he might have that. When Ananias 
finds Christ He is performing miracles, and so Ananias, who is un- 
able to come near for the crowd, mounts an eminence near by 
and begins to take the likeness of Christ, but he is unable to make 
any progress on account of the miraculous light which seemed to 
emanate from His face. Christ, knowing the contents of the letter 
which Ananias had with him, sent Thomas to bring the messenger 
to Him. Then writing Hisanswer to Abgarus, He gave it to An- 
anias to give to his master. But as Ananias still lingered, Jesus 
called for some water, washed His face therein and wiped it on a 
napkin, and lo, there remained on the cloth the impress of His 
Divine features. ‘This He gave to Ananias, charging him to take 
it to Abgarus, that his longing might be satisfied and his disease 
cured. On the journey homeward, Ananias passed by a certain 
city, but remained outside the city gates for the night, and hid the 
portrait in a heap of bricks. At midnight the inhabitants of the 
city discovered the heap of bricks to be on fire. When Ananias 
was found, he owned the supernatural character of the picture 
from which light was seen to issue, but he was allowed to go on 
his way unmolested. The inhabitants of the city, however, kept 
a brick which had come in contact with the cloth and which had 
miraculously received the impression of the sacred image. Ana- 
nias reached his destination in safety, and gave the the letter and 
sacred portrait to Abgarus, who was immediately healed. 

When he heard of the death of Christ, he was so enraged at 
the Jews that he was only prevented by the Romans from making 
war upon them. 

Another legend says that the woman who had been healed by 
touching the hem of Christ’s garment was named Veronica or 
Berenici. She greatly longed for a picture of Christ. So she 
brought a cloth to Luke, who painted upon it a picture of the 
Lord. But although Luke and herself thought it wonderfully 
like Him, when they saw His face it was widely different. A 
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second and a third picture were taken with no better suc-ess. 
Then Jesus said, ‘‘ All of Luke’s art is in vain, for my face is only 
known to Him who sent me.’’ Then he bade the woman to go 
to her house and prepare a meal for Him, which she did joyfully. 
And when Jesus came to her house He asked forwater. After He 
had washed His face, He wiped it upon a napkin, which received 
a miraculous portrait of His features. This He gave to Veronica, 
saying, ‘‘ This is like me, and will do great things.’’ After the 
crucifixion, Titus and Vespasian were both afflicted with grievous 
maladies. They sought out Veronica, who went to Rome with 
the sacred picture, by means of which both were cured. 

A still later story is, that Veronica was a woman who, while 
our Saviour was fainting under the burden of His cross while on 
His way to Calvary, came out of her house and compassionately 
wiped His face with her veil or handkerchief. Her house is still 
shown in the Via Dolorosa. 

The Veronica in the cathedral of Genoa is enclosed in a sil- 
ver shrine, upon which is depicted, in bold relief, all the miraculous 
cures which it has performed. It is regarded as so sacred that it 
is shown but upon one day in the year. Another Veronica in 
St. Peter’s, also attributed to a miraculous origin, is allowed to 
be seen by no one but the Pope and his necessary attendant after 
absolution and communion on Palm Sunday. Veronica is a cor- 
ruption of vera tcon—true image. It was customary for pilgrims 
to Rome to wear upon their persons a copy of this sacred image 
as evidence that they had been there. The pilgrim in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales had the Vernicle ‘‘served upon his cappe.’’ 
There is also an allusion to this in ‘‘ Piers Plowman.”’ 

Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers make mention of a 
monument at Pancas (Czsarea Philippi), which consisted of two 
figures—Christ and the woman whom He had healed. In one of 
the Apocryphal Gospels we read that Veronica, the woman who 
was healed of the issue of blood, was wealthy, and wishing to 
show her gratitude for the miracle effected upon her, she sent a 
petition to Herod, asking to be allowed to erect a monument for 
that purpose. His answer was in these words: ‘‘ This cure which 
hath befallen thee, O woman, is worthy of avery great monument. 
Therefore, go and erect such a monument as thou wilt, knowing, 
by thy zeal, Him who healed thee.’’ Accordingly, she erected 
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two statues, made of molten brass, mingled with certain portions 
of gold and silver. We may, then, the more readily accept the testi- 
mony of Eusebius concerning the statues at Pancas and the Abga- 
rus picture, inasmuch as he was strenuously opposed to the pic- 
tures or images of Christ, and seriously reproved Constantia, 
the sister of the Emperor, for wishing to have one. 

There were two widely different opinions held by the early 
Church respecting the personal appearance of our Lord. Clement 
of Alexandria, Justin and Tertullian supposed that His external 
appearance was without beauty—was ugly and repulsive. Celsus 
the Epicurean, ridiculed the Christians for believing that their 
God was of a mean and ill-favored aspect. This view cannot be 
otherwise than repugnant to our feelings, and was indignantly 
refuted by Jerome, Chrysostom and others of the church fathers, 
who as vehemently upheld the contrary opinion. The tradition 
of Christ’s ugliness arose, no doubt, from the desire of identify- 
ing Him with the Messiah of Isaiah’s prophecy. The Jews have 
a tradition that the pretended Christ of the Christians wasa fair and 
beautiful youth, and one of their Rabbins argues from this, that 
He could not be the Christ prophesied by Isaiah. 

John of Damascus, a Greek theologian of the eighth century, 
says: ‘‘Christ was of stately form, beautiful eyes, fine formed 
nose, curling hair, figure slightly bent, and in the prime of life, 
black beard, more frequently like His hair, of the color of wine, 
His complexion, like His mother’s, of the color of wheat, long 
fingers, sonorous voice and of sweet eloqsence.’’ All the old 
legends assume the resemblance between the Virgin and her Son. 
Dante alludes to this in the Paradiso: 

“ Now raise thy view 
Unto the visage most resembling Christ.” 

Longfellow, too, in his ‘‘ Divine Tragedy,’’ makes a most 
graceful use of these old traditions. In the description of the 
wedding at Cana of Galilee the master of the feast asks: 


‘“Who is the youth with the dark, azure eyes, 
And hair in color like unto wine, 
Parted upon his forehead, and behind 
Falling in flowing locks ? 
How serene 
His aspect is! manly, yet womanly.” 


And the paranymph replies: 
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‘Most beautiful among the sons of men! 
Oft known to weep, but never known to laugh.” 

Again he is asked : 

« And tell me, she with eyes of olive tint, 
And skin as fair as wheat, and pale brown hair, 
The woman at his side?” 
And he answers, 
“‘ His mother—Mary.” 

Didron mentions a tradition current among the peasants of 
Champagne and Picardy that Jesus was a blonde. Sometimes 
the legend gives Him brown hair instead of wine-colored. In 
one version of the Lentulus letter it is said to ‘‘ flow in those 
beautiful shades which no united colors can match.”’ 

Below is given a copy of the celebrated letter of Lentulus, pre- 
decessor of Pilate in the proconsulship of Judea, to the Roman 
Senate: 

‘* At this time appeared a man, who is still living and endowed 
with power. His name is Jesus Christ. His disciples call Him 
the Son of God. Others regard him as a powerful prophet. He 
raises the dead to life, and heals the sick of every description of 
infirmity. This man is of lofty stature and well proportioned; 
His countenance severe and virtuous, so that he inspires behold- 
ers with feelings both of fear and love. The hair of his head 
is of the color of wine, and from the top of the head to the ears 
straight and without radiance, but it descends from the ears 
tothe shoulders in shining curls. From the shoulders the hair flows 
down the back, divided into two portions, after the manner of the 
Nazarenes. His forehead is clearand without wrinkle; his face free 
from blemish and slightly tinged with red; his physiognomy 
noble and gracious; the nose and mouth are faultless; his beard 
is abundant, the same color as the hair, and forked; his eyes are 
blue and very brilliant. In reproving or censuring, he is 
awe-inspiring; in exhorting and teaching, his speech is gentle 
and caressing. His countenance is marvelous in seriousness and 
grace. He has never once been seen to laugh, but many have 
seen him weep. He isslender in person; his hands are straight 
and long; his arms beautiful. Grave and solemn in his dis- 
course, his language is simple and quiet. In appearance he is 
the most beautiful of the children of men.”’ 

It has been said that this letter is a forgery of the 9th or r1th 
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centuries. Kugler says that it may possibly belong to the 3d 
century. The description is evidently taken from the portraits 
in the catacombs and other existing representations. 

Whatever may have been the physiognomy of Jesus, we are 
sure that it could not be otherwise than radiantly beautiful; for 
it is not possible that One who was possessed of every spiritual 
grace and beauty should not also be the very perfection of physi- 
cal grace and loveliness. 

“Was it not a thing to rise on death 
With its remembered light, that face of thine, 
Redeemer, dimmed by this world’s misty breath, 
Yet mournfully, mysteriously divine! 
Oh! that calm, sorrowful, prophetic eye, 
With its dark depths of grief, love, majesty, 


And the pale glory of the brow.” 
M. A. Lioyp. 





—— a =_-= 


HORACE GREELEY. 


HE death of Mr. Greeley was the only event that could 
have brought out the actual popular feeling for the man’s 
real greatness. His candidacy had made him the butt of all the 
vile abuse that a well-known American must expect to encounter 
in such a struggle, a state of things which will more and more 
lead to the nomination of obscurities and vacuities—plenty enough 
already in the short list—to that office, such men being recogniz- 
ed by the political parties as the only safe nominees. All at once 
the vile attempts at mirth, attempts to associate an honored name 
with the laughter of fools, were checked. He had gone where our 
words of blame or praise could not reach him, and the laughers 
and mockers suddenly discovered how deeply they revered the 
man and gathered around that open coffin. Only the acrid voice 
of William Lloyd Garrison broke the silence by his protest ; alas 
that the first leader in the anti-slavery cause should have spent 
his later years chiefly in detracting from the glory of his great 
victory ! 

Mr. Greeley was a scion of that Scotch-Irish stock that has 
played so large a part in our history. His family belonged to 
the little Scotch-Irish group of settlements around Belfast (Me.) 
and Londonderry (N. H.), and when he was still a lad, removed 
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to the larger area occupied by their kindred in our own State. By - 
their firesides were preserved the traditions of the great massacre 
of 1641, which Father Burke tells us never took place. They, 
like the other Scotch-Irish of New England, came to America 
before the second great struggle that the Garrison Colony of Ire- 
land sustained for its existence (1688-1694). Mr. Greeley em- 
bodied their sterling qualities of character, their staunchness, 
their dauntless courage, their plainness of speech, their grasp of 
moral principle as the deepest root of things, their contempt for 
shams and make-believes, while the influence of American culture 
had freed him from the narrowness of view that detracts from 
their many excellencies. He and his family, however, had given 
up the severe and earnest theology of their fathers, and adopted 
that of the Restorationist Universalists. 

His great achievement as an editor was in breaking down the 
conventional barriers that kept the press from free speech on all 
topics of interest. It was almost an impertinence in the ante- 
Tribune days for an editor to touch on many topics of the widest 
public interest. His earnest style of address—Men and Brethren— 
gave offense and excited ridicule at first; but as the man’s moral 
earnestness made itself visible, that respect, always sincere though 
not always reverential, that was felt for the Z7idune’s editor, took 
the place of every other emotion. His great services in the anti- 
slavery struggle have been made familiar to us by the eulogies of 
the last few weeks, as have those in the advocacy of protective 
doctrines. On the latter head he was stronger upon the rule-of- 
thumb arguments for practical men than upon the philosophic 
theory. He suited his arguments to counting-houses, not to the 
study of the scholar, although he accepted Mr. Carey’s philoso- 
phic statement of the protectionist doctrines most fully, 

It seems to us a very high merit in the man that he retained to 
the last such a capacity for moral indignation. It was a tempta- 
tion of his position to take rascality and falsehood as a matter of 
course, and treat it merely with the jeering and sneering laughter 
of the cynic. Mr. Greeley never fell so low as to accept roguery 
as the natural outcome of human nature; to the last he had a 
fiery furnace of wrath in him, fit to burn up the sins of the world. 
He would be fiercely and passionately in earnest, and speak ou 
his just anger in the sort of plain speech that the Bible uses, and 
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that is commonly supposed to favor another type of theology than 
the Universalist one. 

His most singular service to the nation has received but very 
slight notice atthe hands of his eulogists, and was but poorly appre- 
ciated during his life. We mean his unwearied assertion of the 
sanctities of family life as the basis of all society. From 1848, 
the date of his great controversyyon Free Love with Mr. Owen, 
up to his death, he was the single prominent political man who saw 
how dangerous to social stability, and how subversive of all social 
order, that heresy must be. To him marriage was a taking ‘‘ for 
richer and for poorer, for better and for worse, till death do us 
part,’’ or longer. He could not look on the theory of its being 
a conventional and dissoluble compact, without utter abhorrence. 
To him the affections upon which the family life rests were not 
the silly impulse of a moment’s sense of ‘‘ affinity,’’ but the flower 
of the will, the outgrowth of solemn and earnest determination. 
His whole life bore protest against the looser view ; his own wife 
was not a woman likely to make most men happy in the married 
relation, although in most respects an excellent woman. He 
said of her not long before his death that he married her for love, 
and had loved her ever since. 

His philanthropy was of the sort that recalled the old days 
when the word won its honors, when it was not the name of a 
profession in which men drew fat salaries and led an easy life. 
Nor was it of the acrid, censorious sort, that combines kicks with 
half-pence. He even took pity on the shiftless good-for-nothings 
that were born with no capacity for getting on, holding that the 
better endowed members of the race owed them a helping hand ; 
this was the secret motive to many of the acts that led people to 
regard him as soft-headed as well as soft-hearted, and robbed him 
of much of the credit he deserved as a shrewd student of human 
nature. On the other hand, he preached endlessly and with some 
inconsistency against the ceaseless alms-giving, that only robs the 
poor of their self-respect, and imparts no help and no impulse to 
a permanent improvement of their condition. 

The nation has lost in him one of its best and noblest advisers ; 
one who made mistakes when questions were suddenly sprung upon 
him, but one who discerned more clearly than any other—as a 
bitter opponent confessed—the long drifts of public opinion, and 
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helped to direct them wisely. His last great political declara- 
tion—that for universal amnesty—we regard as eminently illus- 
trative of this fact, and the day is not far distant when his ser- 
vices in promoting the Christian principle of generous forgiveness 
will be acknowledged as they ought. Peace to his ashes. 








NO GAME FOR CUPID. 


Love in amelancholy way 

Through a great city walked, one day ; 
The city’s name I shall not say. 

His bright blue eyes with tears were dim, 
And (what was stranger still for him) 

To flirt he did not even try 

With pretty girls who passed him by, 
But with a mournful glance he eyed 
The quiver hanging by his side, 

His bow first tested well, to see _ 

If out of order it could be, 

And next his arrow points did feel, 
But found them keen and sharp as steel ; 
Then pouting cried: ‘‘ I aim with care, 
My bow’s well strung—my arrow’s fair, 
But human hearts have grown so tough, 
That nothing can be sharp enough, 
Unless indeed the golden dart, 

Which pierces through the hardest heart. 
Of these I only had a few; 

And now my stock I’ve quite run through. 
What shall Ido? It’s very clear 

I can’t buy more; not that they’re dear— 
I'd pay well for a little fun— 

But there are none in market; none 
Available at present. Stay ! 

There*goes a man who is, they say, 

The greatest swell in town ; if he 

Will lend a helping hand to me 

I soon can have enough of game. 
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He ought todo it. ’Tis a shame 
Tospoil my sport.’’ Then Cupid ran 
Eager to overtake the man : 

His feet were swift ; he reached him soon, 
And in soft accents craved his boon. 
‘*T have a favor to implore, 

Kind sir, of you. I have no more 
Gold arrows ; and ’tis now ‘ the mode’ 
To be quite proof against the wood, 
But you can make them ‘all the go,’ 

If you will but oblige me so, 

As to stand still. I'll hurt, I know, 

A little bit; but, here below, 

One always has to suffer pain 

For what is a decided gain ; 

And when the first keen pang is ’oer, 

I know you'll thank me evermore : 
Your heart, I own, is very tough ; 

But then, if I stand close enough, 

And by some blows drive in the dart, 
When once it’s lodged within your heart 
I really think I’ll make you smart. 
Come now! Do say you'll let me try,”’ 
Said coaxing Cupid, with a sigh. 

The poor man fidgeted awhile ; 

Then answered, with a nervous smile : 
‘*Well, Cupid—aw—I’ll let you see 
Precisely how it stands with me. 

What with the flow’rs a fellah sends, 
In party season, to his friends ; 

With champagne suppers, concerts, plays, 
The opera, and other ways 

Of spending money, one runs through 
One’s cash, and hardly makes it do. 

I can’t keep up with the cravats, 

Nor with the latest things in hats ; 
Horses now cost so much that I 

Keep but one pair; cigars are high, 
And then you know one’s in a mannaw 
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Compelled to smoke the best Havannaw. 
Don’t talk to me of a poor wife! 

What! spend the best years of one’s life 
Cooped up within some baby house, 
Dining off scraps—like any mouse ? 

And then to be in love, too! aw— 
*Twould really be too great a boaw! 
Doesn’t a man feel shaky—eh ? 

And cold, and warm, and ev’ry way 

At once? ’Tis even said he feels 

At last no appetite for meals ! 

No, Cupid, no! I’m sure you’ll see 
You’re asking far too much of me. 

I might consent, if girls spent less, 
Than now, upon their idol dress. 

We men economize, you know ; 

But with these women ’tis not so. 

The silly creatures must suppose 
They’re valued by us for their clothes. 
My conscience leads me to condemn 
The follies which I see—in them. 

Well, they have but themselves to thank 
If they’re old maids. There goes Miss Blank— 
It really is a monstrous pity 

She wears such clothes! Here, in the city 
Beauty itself is scarce worth while, 
Unless accompanied by style. 

Tis said her family are poor ; 

But she might spend a little more. 

Why, if she did, she’d be a belle! 

So much depends on dressing well ; 

But I must make a call—which way 

Do you go? Down? Well, then, good-day !’’ 
The little god, transfixed with grief, 
Would in his tears have sought relief, 
But that he saw a maid approach 
(About to step into her coach), 

Whom all men honored as a belle— 
Who was both good and kind as well. 
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Her dimpled charms encouraged Love, 
Who coaxed (as was described above) 

And begged her hard to let him try 

To pierce her heart; then asked her why 
She should for golden arrows sigh? 
‘*What! do you take me for a fool? 

Or for a girl just fresh from school ?”’ 

The injured damsel did reply— 

‘*Though you know Paris hats are high, 
And velvet costs immensely nigh 

Twice what it did, you ask this? fie! 
Cupid, when you’re as old as I, 

You will not need to question why !’’ 

She turned to step into her coach, 

After a glance of stern reproach, 

Then stopped (her heart with pity bled 
To see the tears young Cupid shed); 

‘*’ Tis not worth while,’’ she said, and smiled, 
‘*To be put out with such a child.”’ 

Then laid her jeweled hand, so fair, 

Right gently on his sunny hair, 

And smoothed it with a sister’s care, 
Wishing (so envious are girls) 

That she could rob him of his curls. 
‘*Dear, if you’ve used your golden darts,”’ 
She cried, ‘‘ then cease to sport with hearts ; 
You’re far too young for that game. Pray 
Amuse yourself some other way— 

Go with some other boys to play.’’ 

She stooped to give the child a kiss, 

Then called her groom. ‘‘ Your orders, Miss’’ 
(Answered the footman, bowing low)— 

‘* Where do you next intend to go?”’ 

‘* Open the carriage door. I'll stop,”’ 

She said, ‘‘at the first dry-goods shop !’’ 
As to poor Love, he did not play 

With other boys; but went away 

Alone, and had a little cry; 

Then wiped the tear-drop from his eye 
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Right manfully, and said: ‘I'll hie 
Into the country—there to try 

My fortunes. Surely, in the hearts 
Of simple folk I’ll drive my darts.”’ 
Then, with his eager little feet, 

He threaded through the crowded street. 
At last he saw the fields ahead, 

When on, with greater zeal he sped, 
Until he trod on flowers sweet, 

And crushed out perfumes with his feet. 
As through a field his pathway lay, 
Two lassies tripped a little way 
Ahead; and he o’erheard one say 
Shaking her head with earnest frown, 
‘No, no! I’ll never wed a clown, 
But some rich gentleman from town ; 
One who will buy me a new gown 
Whene’er I choose, and let his bride 
Drive in a carriage by his side.’’ 
Poor Cupid listened to no more ; 

His dimpled feet were tired and sore, 
And all his hopes of sport were o’er. 
So in despair his form he flung 

The grasses and the flow’rs among. 
Oh! bitter tears the child did weep ; 
At last he sobbed himself asleep, 
And sleeping still he doth remain. 

I wonder when he’ li wake again ! 








THE MONTH. 


SoME time ago we heard from Japan that its brilliant young 
despot had devised a religion for his empire, if not for the world, 
which should satisfy all conditions and by its simplicity commend 
itself to every one. Later reports show that the Mikado has learnt 
by his contact with the subject that it is by no means a simple 
one. A deputation of priests has been sent out to study the faiths 
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of the rest of the world and report what they see. If these gen- 
tlemen are ‘‘ credible persons with eyes,’’ the report will be of very 
great interest to us outsiders, but most likely the absence of any 
true critical faculty in its authors will deprive it of all value. 
These childish intellects of the far East are the last people in the 
world to pronounce a just judgment upon a problem so complex 
and difficult, that many of the greatest minds of civilization gave 
it up in despair. 


WE congratulate the city and its chief library company upon 
the decision of Judge Mercur, that even if the company have ac- 
cepted the bequest of Dr. Rush, they are not bound to put up 
their new building at Broad and Christian, whatever the executor 
of the will may say. The institution would have been buried out 
of sight at that distance, a quarter of a mile below the old city 
line and in the direction in which the growth of the city is slight- 
est. Far better secure a site on North Broad street, near the 
new Academy of the Fine Arts. 


AT a time when we are patiently looking on at the destruction 
of local independence in parts of the Union, Prussia is taking 
steps to establish local self-government. The great reforms of 
Stein, the establishment of popular education, land-banks and 
tenant-right laws, and the abolition of the remnants of serfdom, 
have done their work in the last fifty years. The dauer of our 
day is another man than the one that Stein found; he has gezst 
and cudtur ; he owns his own land and reads the Kreuts-settung. He 
cannot be kept any longer in the tutelage that seemed natu- 
ral enough, whea the justers, the raths and the ffarrer were 
the only persons in the parish that knew how the world went on. 
Even Bismarck sees that the change must come and prepares for 
it accordingly. He has even broken definitively with the landed 
aristocracy of the Herrenhaus rather than leave them in their old 
position of local autocracy. In so doing he has subjected them 
to a series of humiliations that they will never forgive ; aristocra- 
cies have lung memories, and the chancellor has probably forever 
lost his prestige as the real head of the Reich, the man who could 
practically unite all parties in the prosecution of a vigorour pol- 

icy. 
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In strange contrast to this manly civil policy is the sordid 
squabbling and petty interference with which Bismarck is treat- 
ing the Catholic Church. The expulsion of the Jesuits, as much 
for their misdeeds of two hundred and fifty years ago as from any 
present fear of their influence, is an act without justification. So 
is the closing of those churches in Posen, that united in a speciat 
service to put that province under the protection of ‘‘ the sacred 
heart.’’ With all his strength the chancellor has his weakness, 
the weakness of a High Lutheran from Pomerania. 


ENGLAND has on her hands now the problem that Stein solved 
half a century ago—what shall be done with the dauer. Her farm 
laborers are up in arms against the oppressions of the tenant far- 
mers, and are making a very manly struggle for better wages. 
The trouble is confined to the purely Saxon parts of England, 
where there are little or no manufactures. Many of the discon- 
tented workmen in going northward, have found abundance of 
work and fair wages, in the shires with the pluck and thrift and 
push of the Norse race have given shape tosociety and distributed 
wealth among all classes. 

The trouble lies deeper than any remedy proposed. The 
whole status of English agriculture is wrong and unnatural. The 
country imports at least one-fourth of all the breadstuffs she uses, 
while the soil is capable of producing perhaps ten times as much 
as is now grown upon it. If some of the pains taken to develop 
her manufactures had been expended in training the farmers in 
scientific methods, all classes would be better off to-day. There 
is no reason why the country should not be aufarkes as regards 
the production of food. 


Tue English High Church party have made an almost gro- 
tesque struggle to prevent Dean Stanley from becoming one of 
the select preachers at Oxford. They gave notice of their pur- 
pose through the papers and rallied the non-resident members of 
their party to vote in the Convocation. The Liberals, however, were 
equally alert and secured a majority of sixty-two in support of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s nomination. The demonstration has its mean- 
ing; it tells Liberal premiers what a swarm of hornets they will 
have about their ears if they nominate Stanley to a bishopric. 
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It is curious how large a number of the English Broad Church 
leaders belonged to a single family connection. A recent book 
about the Hare family brings out the fact that Stanley, the Hares, 
F. D. Maurice and John Sterling were all related by kinship or 
marriage ; and Sir Wm. Jones was another relation. 


Mr. FroupDE and Father Burke have closed their historical duel, 
the former having gone back to Europe. Mr. Froude’s lectures 
were not the careful and thorough pieces of work that the public 
had aright toexpect of him, but he made out all all his points 
pretty thoroughly as against the Father. 1. That there was no 
nationality in Ireland and no immediate likelihood of any when 
the Normans—Father Burke’s ancestors among them—invaded the 
island, but only asort of universal Donnybrook Fair, where every 
one was fighting with and slaughtering everybody else, like so 
many Kilkenny cats. 2. The invasion was undertaken with the 
authority of the Pope, an authority then regarded by all Europe, 
and still by the Irish people,as sufficient to decide the right or wrong 
of the act. 3. The general tenor of the English treatment of Ireland 
has been well-meaning, the worst part of their conduct being gross 
and disastrous blunders and mistakes, and the biggest mistake of 
all being their failure to bring the country at once under a vigor- 
ous police. 4. The Scotchand English colony established during 
the reign of James was planted with no infliction of wrong or out- 
rage upon the Irish people, was an immense benefit to the coun- 
try at large, and had no intcrests not in common with those of the 
whole people. For along period both parties acted in unison, 
but suddenly and with no just provocation, the Catholics rose in 
1641 and deluged the colony with blood and massacre, thus lay- 
ing the foundation of all Irish party-work and sectarian bitterness. 
Whatever wrongs the Celtic Irish may have suffered at the hands 
of the Irish Protestants, history must pronounce to have been pro- 
voked by previous outrage. 5. The assumption that Ireland has 
especial claim upon America’s sympathy, because of aid and com- 
fort in her day of small things and of struggle for life and inde- 
pendence, is without foundation. The Celtic Irish had not begun 
to emigrate to this country, and the Irish in the ranks of the Revo- 
lutionary armies were Protestants—the English and the Scotch of 
Ireland. The Catholic Irish, through their recognized heads and 
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representatives, pledged their unwavering loyalty to the House of 
Hanover, and violently condemned the disloyal colonists. 

These are Mr. Froude’s points. We fail to see where Father 
Burke has successfully assailed any of them. The third of them 
furnishes the most tempting field for hostile criticism ; it covers 
most ground, and admits of most muddling. But even here the 
Father failed to effect any dislodgment of his adversary. 

Mr. Melline’s controversy with Mr. Froude about Mary, Queen 
of Scots, has nothing to do with the latter’s visit to America, and 
is in suspense until he has access to his papers at home. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


History OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: by H. A. Taine, abridged from 
the translation of H. Van Laun, and edited with chronolog- 
ical table, notes and index, by John Fiske, assistant librarian 
and late lecturer on Philosophy in Harvard University. Pp: 
502. New York : Holt & Williams. 


The Class Room Taine is a very careful adaptation of the first 


great history of English literature to purposes of instruction. It 
is no honor to English and American authorship that that work is 
from the pen of a Frenchman, but we must bow to the facts. 
We have no book to set beside M. Taine’s, nor are we likely 
soon to have: one. The genius of the Anglo-Saxon is not for 
system ; he lays out his strength to best advantage on monograms, 
and has not the German fondness for thoroughness, and the 
French for completeness. 

M. Taine’s philosophy of the subject may be called a positive- 
ist one. To him the literature of a period has nothing arbitrary 
or accidental in it ; the book is the outgrowth of the times and 
their men, not chiefly of the man. It could not be otherwise 
than it is, and any criticism that supposes it could, is impertinent. 
In a word he is at the other pole from Prof. Kingsley and Mr. Car- 
lyle, to whom the will of the individual great genius or hero is 
everything. Either view, we think, is one-sided, but Taine’s is 
the happier of the two to start from in treating English literature. 
It forces its author away from mere literary details, such as fill 
Wharton’s book, and compels him to study the great books of 
England in connection with her great periods of political and 
religious history. 

M. Taine’s style is brilliant in the extreme, and his mastery of 
facts is remarkable. His book has run the gauntlet of the keen- 
est English criticism, substantially without impairment of its 
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authority. To most English readers it is a new world that the 
lively Frenchman introduces them to, a world of their own at the 
same time. Théy had no idea that so much could be said of the 
old writers, and said so well. It isa substantial English dish 
dressed up with careful French cuésine and the piquant sauce of wit 
and epigram. 

Mr. Fiske’s abridgment omits the chapters that relate to cotem- 
porary authors and prunes away the Frenchman’s exuberance jn 
the earlier chapters; so as to bring the two large volumes into a 
moderate sized one of 468 pages. To this he has added thirty 
pages of chronological tables from Mr. Henry Morley, and 
careful index. He is careful always to let M. Taine tell the stor 
in his own words. If his book has any fault it is that it is still 
too little abridged for a text-book. The time that can be devoted 
to any one topic in a four years’ college curriculum does not admit 
of recitation upon 468 pages of this size, and the teacher that 
purposes to use it will have to abridge it over again. 


Mytus AND MytH Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions inter- 
preted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, Assistant 
Librarian, etc., at Howard College. Pp. 251. Boston: Jas. 
R. Osgood & Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfin- 
ger. 

The reader of Afddlemarch will remember the clerical pedant 
whom Dorothea marries in the belief that he is a great and wise 
man, and who is busied with a Key fo all the Mythologies. A book 
of the saine plane as Bishop Warburton’s dissertations in his vastly 
witty and often scurrilous Divine Legation of Moses, and as Jacob 
Bryant’s Mythology. ‘The science of Mythology had already passed 
from its mechanical and uncertain to its dynamical and scientific 
stage, under the hands of Creuzer, Mone and their compeers, but 
Mr. Casaubon was still working hard in the old fields, impatient 
of every sort of criticism. Dasent and Baring Gould have done 
much to convey into English literature the results of those Ger- 
man explorations, and to enlarge the field by their own studies, 
and now Mr. Fiske we believe is the first American to give us a 
book on the same subject. 

His book does not weary the reader with long dessertations. 
It plunges im medias res with Homeric promptness, giving explana- 
tions and theory as they are needed. Every one, old and young, 
will find it full of curious interest. The rarest old wives tales 
and nursery rhymes, to say nothing of the currently accepted fic- 
tions of history and literature, are here shown to have an unex- 
pected meaning and significance, and are traced away over land 
and sea to the huts and tents of strange people. The unity of 
mankind has here strong proofs in the uniformity of these child- 
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like traditions, that carry us back to the days when men found all 
nature instinct with life. 


THE Unity or Law as exhibited in the relations of Physical, So- 
cial, Mental and Moral Science. By Henry C. Carey. Pp. 433 
8vo. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird, Industrial Publisher, 
(406 Walnut st.) Price $3.50. 

Mr. Carey’s views on social science have one mark of truth: 
their unceasing growth into larger and fuller completeness. He 
has had to give the public ‘line upon line,’’ to reiterate and re- 
peat himself, but every successive book has been an advance 1n 
point of clearness and consistency, since his essay on Wages in 
1837. This growth has not always been of his own doing either ; 
he confesses that his friend and disciple, Mr. E. Pershine Smith 
has been the one to suggest missing links and to help the edifice 
to completeness. 

The present book, which is possibly its author’s last systematic 
statement of the whole matter, is a thorough carrying out of the 
great idea which occurs everywhere in his earlier works; all 
sciences are the same in their ultimate principles; all laws con- 
verge toward the hand that holds the reins of the universe, 
Trace them upward and at last you reach Bacon’s conclusion, 
‘the end of philosophy is the intuitioh of unity.’’ 

Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Carey’s school than this 
refusal to abstract questions of national economy from those of 
general science, and to ignore the analogies furnished by co-or- 
dinate branches. It is this that gives a living, immediate interest 
to what they write, and widely distinguishes their books from those 
of the English school. The latter are a sort of economicalgeom- 
etries, starting from a few abstract axioms and maxims and work- 
sing on to conclusions hardly less abstracted from human interests, 
ave where they outrage all human feelings. 

We regard the present book as the best piece of literary work 
that Mr. Carey has done, and rejoice that various associations of 
manufacturers have done so much to secure its wide circulation. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Two Ysondes, and other Verses; by Edward Ellis. Lon- 
don: Basil Montagu Pickering, 196 Piccadilly. 1872. 

Life Lessons from the Book of Proverbs ; by W. S. Perry, D.D. 
New York: T. Whittaker. 

Getting On in the World, or Hints on Success in Life; by Wil- 
liam Mathews, LL.D. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1873. 
For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education for Novem- 
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ber and December, 1871, and January, March, June and July, 
1872. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Fleurange; by Madame Augustus Craven. Translated. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 

Spicy, a Novel; by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. With illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by Porter & Coates. 

The Atlantic Almanac. 1873. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

Physics and Politics; by Walter Bagehot. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. For sale by Porter & Coates. 

Heavenly Blessedness ; What is it and how attained, In a series 
of discourses on the Beatitudes; By the Rev. Chauncey Giles. 
London: James Speirs, 36 Bloomsbury street, 1872. For sale by 
E. H. Swinney, New York, and Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Philadelphia. 

New Church Tracts: Jesus, the Root, the Offspring, and the 
Bright and Morning Star; By Dr. Bayley, of London. Popular 
Series, No. 4. 

The Atonement ; Whereon was the Law Written which Man 
Broke ; By the Rev. George Rush, Late Professor of Hebrew, 
New York University. Popular Series, No. 6. 

The Rivet of Life; By the Rev. E. A. Beaman. Popular Se- 
ries, No. 7. ‘ 

The Death of the Body, a Step in the Life of Man; a Sermon 
by Rev. Chauncey Giles, of New York. Popular Series, No. 8. 

The Resurrection of Man ; by the Rev. Chauncey Giles, of 
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